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W HE bulk of the papers collected together in 
^ this volume originally appeared in The Indian 
Review, the lead being given by H. H. the 
Gaekwar of JBaroda, by a notable contribution on 
the subject. To make the collection comprehensive 
and fully representative, the pronouncements of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, the Hon’ble Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar, Mrs. Annie Besant, Mr. Valentine' 

Ohirol of the London Times and the Hon’ble 
Mr. V. Krishna.swami Iyer and Babu Govind 
Das, have also been included. The publishers 
venture to hope + ’ publication of the 

volume will stimulate ther interest in the 
problem of the elevation of the Depressed Classes 
.and that men of all castes and creeds will co-oper¬ 
ate together for devising means and measures 4/ » j 

for the nfihtft!, moral, social and material advance¬ 
ment of fifty millions of our countrymen who at* 
present are unfortunately sunk in ignorance and • 


poverty. 
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Ube IDepvesseb Classes.* 

BY 

HIS HIGHNESS THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 


I. 

HE description of the classes with which 
II j this article deals as depressed or lower is. 

not satisfactory. A better epithet would be 
untouchable , the significance of which has varied 
at different times as ,the provinces, castes and 
communities of India have varied. To call them 
u depressed ” is to use too elastic a term, for, 
as Mr. Justice Chandavarknr has put it, the 
whole of the population of India, even the 
Brahman himself, is in a depressed condition. 
He will, therefore, think of them as 44 untouch¬ 
able ”, and this article is written with the fer¬ 
vent hope that it may dc something towards 
causing those of this country who are truly 
patriotic to realise* how harmful the theory of 
untouchableness is to us, as a people and as a 
nation. Few of us realise that these untouch¬ 
ables number, according to Mr. Sind he, about six 
crores, one-fifth of the population. 


* Reprinted from u The Indian Review,” December, 1909. 
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The question of improving the condition of 
these depressed classes is one which affects not 
only them but also the whole of Indian society : 
cn its solution depends one phase of the regenera¬ 
tion of India. In the political world a struggle 
has commenced for wider self-government and 
greater racial equality. The same principles 
which impel us to ask for political justice for 
ourselves, should actuate us to show social jus¬ 
tice to each other. The fact that our higher 
classes who have so long treated numbers of their 
countrymen with injustice and inhumanity, should 
now be coming forward to raise them to that equal¬ 
ity, which is by nature their right, is a sign that 
the wider ideals derived from our foreign educa¬ 
tion and contact with Western thought, have 
opened our eyes to shortcomings which have, owing 
to the conservative nature of our minds, so long 
remained unnoticed. By the sincerity of our efforts 
to uplift the depressed classes we shall be judged 
fit to achieve the objects of qur national desire. 

The system which divides us into innumerable 
castes claiming to rise by minutely graduated 
steps from the Pariah to the Brahman is a whole 
tissue of injustice, splitting men, equal by nature, 
into divisions, high and low, based not on the na¬ 
tural standard of personal qualities but on the 
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accident of birth. The eternal struggle between 
caste and caste for social superiority has become 
a source of constant ill-feeling in these days. The 
human desire to help the members of one’s caste 
also leads to nepotism—heart-burnings and conse¬ 
quent mutual distrust. In other words, there is 
disunion where union is so eminently needed to 
enable us to take rank as a nation. Let us do away 
with these artificial hindrances to union. To re¬ 
move the disabilities of the depressed classes and 
to unite the sub-castes are the first steps in that 
direction. 


What can we do to improve the condition of 
the depressed classes ? First, let us see whatf 
their difficulties are : the disabilities from which 
they suffer. Want of education is practically 
universal among them, but this cannot have been 
the cause of their fall, for many of the so-called 
higher classes of India share in the general ignor¬ 
ance. Unlike them, however, they are unable to 
attend the ordinary schools owing to the idea 
that it is pollution to touch them. To do so is 
to commit a sin offensive alike to religion and to 
conventional morality. Of professions as a means 
of livelihood these depressed classes have a very 
small choice. Here too the supposed pollution of 
their touch comes in their way. On overy hand 
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we find that the peculiar difficulty from which 
they suffer in addition to others which they share 
with other classes is their untouchableness . To 
improve the condition of this class then we must 
first get rid of this idea. The subsequent mea¬ 
sures for their elevation will be the same as those 
we must use for other backward classes. 

What is this untouchableness ? It is a pecu¬ 
liarly Indian idea, hard for others to grasp. 
Japan is probably the only other country that had 
this institution and there it was done away with 
when she suddenly shook herself free of her old 
superstitions and other similar obstacles to na¬ 
tional progress. Two grounds are usually adduc¬ 
ed in support of this doctrine of pollution by 
touch. 

The common man, who never bothers to 
search for the reason of a practice which is sanc¬ 
tioned by custom or by what he calls religion, be¬ 
lieves it sin to touch one of the depressed classes, 
the expiation for which is a bath, the shaving of 
the face, or the handing over of a substantial 
fine to the Brahmins. Fortunately, in practice, 
it is found that the law, divine though it is 
supposed to be, is more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. For instance, the penance 
can be avoided by the sprinkling o? water or by 
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-"the touch—of a Mahomedan. That his fathers 
did it before him, and that the nebulous collec¬ 
tion of custom and superstition which does duty 
for religion with him prescribes it, satisfies his 
reason. You cannot argue with him, for, his 
religion is beyond argument, being based on facts 
which—if written—are more or less inaccessible, 
and not open to logical attack. The more edu¬ 
cated put forward a complicated occult theory in 
justification of this practice. Beyond the human 
form invisible to ordinary mortals floats his 
nebulous body, his aura, composed of the mate¬ 
rial which decided the composition cf his nature, 
his character, his morals. When one touches 
another the aura of both, projecting beyond their 
material visible bodies, interpenetrate each other. 
If one cf the two happens to be a low man of 
bad morals his objectionable aura slicks to the 
pure aura of the other and this, acting on 
his self, spoils his morals and character, 

f do not pretend to comprehend this theory, 
f have set it forth as I received it. It seems to 
nie > however, that it argues too much. It requires 
us to avoid contact with all evil-minded people, 
even bad Brahmins. This, however, we never see 
done. On the other hand, to refuse to touch all 
the depressed classes on this ground is to assume 
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that every single individual of these classes is an 
evil man with impure aura floating round him. 
This also does not accord with experience. Some 
of the most depressed of these classes have pro¬ 
duced persons who by their saintliness earned an 
.all-India reputation, and respect even from Brah¬ 
mins and other high castes. Rohidas, a shoe-maker,. 
Chokha-Mela, a Mahar, and Sena, a barber, are 
the most famous instances. Further the less edu¬ 
cated will assert that differentiation is justifiable 
because the lower classes are dirty, have bad habits, 
eat unclean food. This is equivalent to saying that 
all dirty men must be avoided, and that we should 
not distinguish between the really good and the 

really bad—a proposition which the proud descend¬ 
ant of the old Aryan will hesitate to accept. 

^ Moreover, who will be bold enough to say finally 

| what are good, or what are bad habits ? Has not 
the food of the Hindus varied from time to time ? 

The grades of penal touch vary, and I believe 
the penance differs according to the gravity of the 
offence. I do not propose to go into this Penal 
Code of superstitious offences and substantial 
punishments, the result of which is not to promote 
the happiness of humanity but rather to prevent 
the healthy development of society. There is not 
a punishment where the priest himself does not 
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pecuniarily, which fact at once stamps the 
system as unsound. 


<SL 


II. 

One possible explanation of this practice mav 
be race-prejudice, under which we know from 
history that when two races come together as 
conquerors and conquered, dominant and subordi¬ 
nate, they mix with each other and are merged if 
they are almost equally developed, provided there 
is no special religious or other barrier. Where, 
however, one race is highly developed and the 
other is barbarous there is a tendency for the 
superior race to put barriers round itself. The 
Spaniards going to Brazil and Mexico became 
mixed with the cultivated Indian tribes inhabit¬ 
ing those countries, the English and the French 
going amongst the wilder tribes farther North 
kept comparatively unmixed. The Negroes and 
the Americans in the United States of America 
could not unite; for, the few instances of inter¬ 
marriages were so unpopular among the dominant 
race that a very strong moral prohibition of such 
unions came into existence. The refusal of the 
American to any intermixture was deliberate, a 
matter of choice nob of religion. Occasionally we 
have seen objection to intermixture based on 
economic reasons. This is illustrated by the watch- 
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word of modern Australia and South Africa 
where the popular leaders call for a White Aus¬ 
tralia and South Africa owing to economic com¬ 
petition. Such have been in history some of the 
possible explanations of the existence of barriers 
between class and class due to either racial 
: animosities, economic jealousies, times of stress 
and trouble, or the want of easy communications. 

There seems to be no country in the civilised 
world, save India, where the power of religion has 
been used as a force to divide man from his kith 


and kin. 

Sanctity is a peculiarly Hindu idea. It is a 
distorted version of mental and physical purity. 
The more sanctity we possess the nearer we suppose 
ourselves to God. It is lost by touching ob¬ 
jects of less or no sanctity and restored by a batli 
or at most by a paltry unmeaning ceremony of 
expiation. To touch a dead animal or leather 
destroys sanctity, so does the touch of some of 
the animals, and the scale goes on rising through 
grades and shades of sanctity through depressed 
classes, a class lower than our own, uninsured 
widows, though members of the family, till it 
culminates among some Yaishnavas who cannot 
eat food cooked by their own wives. It is pol¬ 
lution, it is loss of sanctity to do so. What can 
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>e more absurd ! It is probably a survival of 
ancient undue fondness for unmeaning cere¬ 
monials and barbaric sacrifices which has remained 
unaffected by the reforming genius of Buddha. 
The polluting power of a cat is very small, of a 
dog is greater, but nothing equals the pollution 
of a Pariah. The degrading of a man below beasts 
is the culminating point of this fabric of sanc¬ 
tity. People who are brought up under such a 
system owing to familiarity with it never notice 
how inequitable it is. Now that we do realiso it, 
let us do away with it and show ourselves just to 
millions of our fellow-creatures. Has not Ramdas 
said : 

^ I %3cTT II 

sttost i qnft h 

Its 1 w fH^TT 11 

I f^Z\o5 11 

i cTCiwu m m II 

(TVRm 

[Oh 1 of what kind this sanctity is which is 
polluted by touch ! Thou makest an outward 
show of ablution, meditation, application of Teela 
and wearing of garlands while inwardly thou art 
bubbling with anger. Tbou always subjectesfc 
thy person to penance but art not absolved 
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from doubt. Thou makest an outward demon¬ 
stration but intellect touches not thy person. All 
is vain without firm faith, says Dasa.] 


Not external but internal purity should be the 
goal; otherwise in the place of trust and sympathy 
there will be jealousy and want of confidence; 
instead of concord and unity there will be discoid 
and difference—astate of things which must prevent 
the highest development of the powers of man. 

The question of the elevation of these classes 
is many-sided. On the social side we have to raise 
and educate them ; on the economic side we have 
to throw open the professions to them. Since 
their untouchableness is at the bottom of the 
difficulty, and since the whole theory is regarded 
as having the sanction of religion we roust also 
consider the religious side of the question, under 
which we find that it is simply an aspect of the 
general question of caste, which divides men into 
divisions based not on personal merit but on the 
mere accident of birtli. 

Wae this originally so ? It is urged that the word 
Yarna was originally intended to differentiate the 
Aryan from the aboriginal, the illuminati from 
the degenerate savage, and that the Aryans be¬ 
came in process of time divided into four classes 
according to their respective social functions and 
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natural intelligence/ According to Bhagawad-Gita 
the Yarnas were not castes determined by birth 
but by Guna and Karma—“ jjjqj n . 

They were not rigid but’ under pressure of circum¬ 
stances ultimately seem to have stiffened into asso¬ 
ciations somewhat like the modern Trades Union. 

Again the following quotation from Apasfchumba 
further supports my point;— 



£ I fff 

^ I ^TOTt^ltcn WT STST^clfn ?gl I cfar H 
*PT$5g:i I I 3^T- 

tft&N flower i wtoissjfrrafef =?r qqrg; i 

I 


[The Aryas quite clean, shall cook the food for 
Yaislivadeva. The cook shall not speak, cough or 
sneeze facing the food. On touching the hair, 
limbs or clothing he shall wash the hand in water. 
Or, the cooks may be the Shudras who are. in the 
service of the Aryas. The regimen of ablution 
shall be the same as that, of the masters. They 
shall besides daily shave the head, the beard, 
and the limbs, and clip the nails. They shall 
bathe and wash the clothing. Or let them shave 
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only on Ashtaroees or Parvas. When the food 
has been cooked out of sight, the devotee shall heat 
it in the fire and sprinkle water on it; thereby 
it is sanctified for Devas.] • 

The vindication of any practice, however, does 
not rest with authority; it must be tested in the 
light of Science and Reason. 

Such was the case in the old Vedic times. Now 
instead of the four plastic Varnas we find rigid 
castes in number several times four. They find 
no mention in the Vedas ; the Puranas recognize 
only a few of them and yet any Hindu will insist 
on a religious warrant for the existence of every 
one of them. He will also tell you that his Hin¬ 
duism is based on the Vedas and the Puranns ! 
The Hindu Sadhus and Poets of the 16th and 17th 
Centuries such as Ramdas, Tukaram, Tulsidas, 
Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanyaand others have occasion¬ 
ally recorded their protests against divisions based 
on birth They sang of the unity of the Supreme 
Soul; it is for us to apply their teaching to our 
every-day life in the treatment of the various 
embodiments of that spirit, to secure equality of 
opportunity to every man for self-improvement. 
Nowhere is there any authority for the present 
system under which personal merit is nothing, 
birth everything. 
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Those who have been brought up in a society 
where certain classes are habitually treated as 
inferior, become so accustomed to the practice 
that they are never led to question its reason¬ 
ableness. When education and a growing intelli¬ 
gence lead them to see that a system of castes 
exists nowhere else in the civilized world, they 
are loth to accept the conclusion that the prac¬ 
tice with which they are familiar is unjust. Thus 
they are forced to seek shelter behind extrava¬ 
gant theories of aura and heredity. Accustomed 
from childhood to regard themselves as little tin 
gods , far superior to those depressed classes, how¬ 
ever depressed and depraved they themselves may 


be, they adopt towards them a proud and con¬ 
temptuous attitude. We have not only depressed 
them, but have so arranged matters that they 
may always remain so by refusing them education. 

They are denied the advantage of social sympa¬ 
thy and industrial aid. They are debarred from 
communal co-operation, and the influence for good 
arising out of free intercourse with their neigh¬ 
bours. We have shut the door of public service 
against them ; we have withheld from them the 
full and free use of hospitals, of public inns, pub¬ 
lic conveyances, wells and even temples. This 
treatment has also harmed society in that it has 
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prevented the full development of its morality, 
which hfis more cr less remained customary, in¬ 
stead of developing into the self-conscious type. 

Again from the material standpoint, though 
it is daily becoming more difficult for them to ob¬ 
tain the necessities of life, though prices are tend¬ 
ing upwards all over the world, we refuse them 
opportunities of earning their li ving. Menial ser¬ 
vice is denied them, asthoy cannot touch out* food 
or even enter our houses. They are handicapped in 


the business world owing to their untouchableness. 

To sum up, the theory of untouchableness aims 
at keeping these classes for ever deprived of the 
benefits of civilization, the solace of education and 
society. 


«—- 

III. 

Idle to suppose it will always be so. The time 
must come when these people will realise the 
absurdity and injustice of the theory. Let us 
anticipate the day of their awakening by our¬ 
selves extending to them the hand of friendship 
and help. Lt is gratifying to see several Chris¬ 
tian Missions, the A rya and Prarthana Samajas 
and the Theosophical Societies doing good work 
in their own way to improve the condition and 
raise the status of these people. Sadhu Ramdas 
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in whom there was an almost ideal blend of the 



spiritual with the practical, says :— 

p;z[F3ir gat i giffi §#t arg ii 
JTiT%TMT?f S&fsr «nt I qxqisy^ || 

gudfa 1 HHTfT 1«, #§T. 


[One should feel pain at the affliction of 
others, rejoice in their happiness and draw all 
living beings towards oneself with good words.] 

The course of conduct here prescribed is such 
as a real lover of his country will willingly 
adopt. If we cannot give them absolute equality 
let us at least treat them not worse than Maho- 
medans or Christian converts. 

I have stated the nature of the evil. What can 
I suggest as remedies to meet it ? Civilised 
society is constituted of Government and people. 
In the face of this obvious social and religious 
evil, Government, though its powers are limited, 
oan do something. A. Government, within easy 
reach of the latest thought, with unlimited 
moral and material resources, such as there is in 
India, should not remain content with simply as¬ 
serting the equality of all men under the common 
law and maintaining order, but must sympatheti- 
■cally se9 from time to time that the different 
sections of its subjects are provided with ample 
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means of progress and that they are allowed and 
do use freely all possible facilities Afforded them 
for bettering themselves. Many of the Indian 
States where they are at all alive to the true 
functions of Government, owing to less elevating 
surroundings or out of nervousness fear to strike 
out a new path ; but find it expedient and less 
troublesome to follow the policy of laissez faire 
and to walk in the footsteps of the highest Gov- 
enment in India, whose declared policy is to let 
the social and religious matters of the people 
alone except where questions of grave importance 
are involved. When one-sixth of the people are 
in a chronically depressed and ignorant condition, 
no Government can afford to ignore the urgent 
necessity of doing what it can for their elevation. 

At the same time, however willing a Govern¬ 
ment may be to remedy these evils, the effectual 
removal of these disabilities must ultimately de¬ 
pend upon the good sense of society itself. We 
must purify our religious ideals. Religion must 
not be allowed to interfere with our progress 
individually and collectively. Millions have in 
the past been driven by this treatment to desert 
Hinduism for the Orescent and the Cross. Thou¬ 
sands are doing so every year. Can Hindus 
contemplate without alarm this annually increos- 





ing diminution in their number ? The religion 
which commands the trampling down of millions 
of our fellows into perpetual ignorance, and con¬ 
sequent vice, disease and misery, is a false one. 

I have, I trust, shown that the theory of untouch¬ 
ableness is against the spirit of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion and seems to be inconsistent with the high 
standard of intellectual development displayed by 
them in their metaphysical writings. In its 
origin the theory may have been based on social 
necessities: these have long since passed away, 
but the theory remains and long custom gives it 
the force of religion. As soon as wo began to 
treat all our religious theories as inviolable, not¬ 
withstanding changing circumstances, so soon our 
religion became a stumbling-block, an obstacle to 
progress. Last but not least in importance, the 
true corrective lies in the hands of the de¬ 
pressed classes themselves—they must improve 
themselves in every way and assert their claim to 
just treatment without making themselves trouble¬ 
some to their neighbours and without neglecting 
their duties, humble though they may be, but on 
which the health and comforts of the society 
depends. 

Let us as a nation take warning from history. 
No country which has remained under the domin, 
2 
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ation of priestly-class has ever thrived. Spain 
to-day has sunk from her former high estate, 
and is but a third-rate power, her former place 
as a world-power having been taken by England 
whose progress began with the throwing off of 
the yoke of clericalism. 

I can quite understand the difficulty involved 
in giving up one’s inherited ideals of thought 
and custom, especially in Oonservativelndia. If 
the Indian people wish to progress and to make 
the most of their national influence they must 
consciously give up these old false ideals and 
open their eyes to the light of progress, in which 
not one class, or many classes, but all shall share. 
Men are asking for a Constitution by which they 
may limit the powers of Princes and Governments ; 
they neglect to limit the tyrannical and despotic 
sway of religion, which is crushing the life out of 
our people, by driving out of them all sense of 
personal pride, all individuality and ambition. 

At a certain period of development, when know¬ 
ledge is confined to the few, men will consent 
to be directed not by their own reason, but by 
the authority of the priestly-class. This time 
has passed. There is no room in the world of to¬ 
day for such priests as are little gods with an 
exaggerated idea of their own importance insisting 
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•on their infallibility, content with ignorance, con¬ 
temptuous of knowledge. Priests of this kind are 
a drag on the wheel of progress. Instead of minis¬ 
tering to the people, they are their bad angels. 

Finally, we must open our eyes to the situation. 
While other countries regard a large population 
as a source of strength we deliberately refuse to 
use as a national asset cne-sixth of our number. 

We have heard of the Yellow Peril. We have 
read of the War Lord of Europe, expressing ner¬ 
vousness at the prospect of a United China whose 
enormous population commands respect. 

Germany itself where the population is becom¬ 
ing daily larger is making astonishing progress in 
influence and prosperity. France, on the other 
hand, seems to be losing ground. Her leaders cry 
out against the deliberate limitation of families 
which is race-suicide. Here in India we are com¬ 
mitting the greater crime of National Suicide. 
We are approaching a time when the world will 
ask of us, educated men, an account of our steward¬ 
ship. How*have we helped our country to take 
its place amongst the nations of the world? Sure¬ 
ly it is time that we should take steps to join 
hands with these untouchable millions and so be 
able to claim justice, respect and influence as a 
united people. 
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BY MR. AMBIKA CHARAN MUZUMDAR. 

-- 

HE question about the Depressed Classes 
which is now happily engaging the atten¬ 
tion of our public men in almost every 
province is a complex one and presents, in its- 
wider aspects, difficulties of no ordinary character 
both from a social as well as religious point of 
view, while its importance-as a political problem 
cannot certainly be overestimated. Ho one seri¬ 
ously applying his mind to a practical solution 
of this knotty question can fail to be impressed 
not only with the magnitude and the intricate 
nature of the task before him, but also with the 
pressing necessity that has arisen for its speedy 
solution. We must, however, first form a clear 
conception of the question, possess a fil m grasp of 
what we are really about, carefully mark & out the 
lines of least resistance and then proceed step by 
step along the processes through which it haste be 
solved. No vague and indefinite generalization, 
no sweepi ng decla mation and no mere senti- 
Roprinted from “The Indian Review,” Jan^a^^oT 
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meiital exhortations will advance us one step 
towards the practical solution of this question. 
In the first place, who are the depressed classes ? 
And what are the facts which constitute their 
•depression ? The Foilyas in Bombay, the Pariahs 
in Madras and the Namasudras in Bengal are 
-generally understood to form these classes; but 
in Bengal at all events they embrace a much wider 
area. Strictly speaking the Shahas and the 
Nuharnabaniks, the Kahars and the Kaivurthas, 
the weavers and the washermen, as well as many 
other smaller communities, are in some sense in¬ 
cluded among the submerged population, with this 
-difference that with the exception of the Shahas 
and the Subarnabaniks , who form the bulk of the 
mercantile community, the other communities are 
neither so large, nor so important as the Naina- 
sudras , and are therefore ordinarily left out of 
calculation. There are more than 18 \ lakhs of 
Namasudras in United Bengal and about another 
*2 lakhs in Behar and other parts of the country. 
There are therefore over 20 lakhs of Namasudras 
who form the bulk of the depressed classes and 
have accordingly so prominently engaged the at¬ 
tention of our public men. Then a6 to what 
actually constitutes their depression people are 
not wanting who in their honestbut mistaken zeaj 
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for the amelioration of the condition of these de¬ 
pressed classes have been led so far as to declare- 
an open crusade against the caste system and there¬ 
by rendered the question still more complicated* 
and difficult of settlement. The caste system may 
be the bane of Hindu society ; but it is not the 
immediate grievance of the depressed classes, and’ 
no practical reformer would be justified, in my 
opinion, in raising false hopes and extravagant 
aspirations which cannot now be fulfilled. Neither 
intermarriage nor inter-dining forms any part of 
the real question at issue and these points c;«n only 
be raised to defeat the object of the movement 
that has been started. The superior classes in 
Bengal mainly consist of the Brahmins, the Yaid - 
yas and the Kayasthas. They are bound .by the 
caste system, they neither intermarry nor inter- 
dine and yet they together form thr-* elevated 1 
classes. The real test rather lies in another direc¬ 
tion and happily presente much less difficulty. 
There is one characteristic which is common to all’ 
the depressed classes and which so broadly differen¬ 
tiates them from the superior classes. The water 
offered or even touched by these unfortunate peo¬ 
ple is an abomination to the proud oligarchy and 
they are inadmissible in any of its social functions- 
except perhaps to serve and to wait at a respecta- 
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ble distance. In short, if they are indispensable, 
they are simply untouchable. This is what consti¬ 
tutes the primary disqualification of these sub¬ 
merged populations which is naturally so galling 
to their feelings and sentiments. As a necessary, 
corollary to this irrational arrangement they are 
hemmed in by a forced cordon which completely 
separates them not only from the superior classes, 
but also from these accessories which are always 
so indispensable in a social organization. Thus 
they have been arbitrarily deprived of the servi¬ 
ces of the barber, washerman, the bearer and the 
sweeper. In vain one would seek the help of the 
true Skastras for a justification of this arbitrary 
arrangement ; for these the oracles are dumb. The 
Shastras have nowhere enjoined these disqualifi¬ 
cations on these unfortunate people. But such 
is the tyranny of settled facts and such the con¬ 


servation of time-honoured or dishonoured custom 
or usage that even these people themselves are 
now sometimes born with the conviction that they 
are just where their lot has destined them to be. 
It may be that much of this degradation wa& 
originally due to their unclean manners and habits 
and still more to their supposed affinity with the 
aborigines in the country. But by far the most 
potent cause of their submission was their abject- 
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poverty and dense ignorance. The Shahas and the 
JSubarnabaniks against whom the ban of society 
was even stt^hger and more rigid, but who now 
form the backbone of the mercantile community 
and are now following closely at the heels of the 
upper classes in point of education and refinement, 
have been able in a perceptible measure to hold 
their own against these absurd regulations and 
little do they now care where society has placed 
them in its arbitrary classification. Slowly but 
steadily they are creeping along overstepping the 
line of demarcation and a tottering society no long¬ 
er able to resist their inroad is gradually making 
room for them in the confederacy. Of the other 
minorities, some have under more favourable cir¬ 
cumstances been quietly admitted into the ch»rm- 
-ed circle, while the rest are silently suffering these 
indignities not because they are dead to 
the sense of degradation, but because from their 
insignificance they are unable to make 

their voices heard and their protests felt. But 
the Namasudras who form the bulk of the 
agricultural population and are nearly equal to 
the Brahmins,Vaidyas and Kayasthas put together 
■can no longer be so easily ignored. They are a 
growing people and have naturally attracted the 
attention of those who have.interested themselves 
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in the solution of the problem. How very ab¬ 
surd and ludicrous the social rules^re with re¬ 
gard to these useful and innocent fibers of 
society, toiling day and night for the support of 
the middle classes and the luxuries of those 
« great unemployed ” whom the merest accident 
of birth has placed above all considerations other 
than those of their own happiness, may be judged 
from a mere glance at some of the grotesque 
observances and arbitrary practices of the present- 
day Hindu society. The Tulsi and the Bel leaves 
are both equally sacred offerings in a Hindu’s 
daily worship; but while the Namasudm is freely- 
allowed to procure the one, he is not permitted to 
touch the other. The reason is quite obvious, the 
latter belong to a big thorny tree quite difficult 
of ascent, while the former are of a small plant 
within easy reach of a Brahminical band. For 
the same reason the Namasudra can obtain the 
lotus from the prickly plant of the lake, the abode 
of the snake, but he is precluded from gathering 
the mari gold which adorns the roadside gar¬ 
den. The highest Brahmin in Bengal has not the 
slightest scruple to drink the sweet date-palm 
juice as his morning and evening beverage from 
the hands of the Nayianudra or even of the 
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Ganges becomes polluted when drawn by either 
of them. In vain one asks for a rational explana¬ 
tion nf these irrational differences and inconsist¬ 
ent practices. The Shastras are helpless and 
everything ultimately resolves itself into settled 
fact. But it is not the superior Hindus alone 
who are responsible for the degradation of the 
Namasudras. A Christian Government, ever so 
loud in justly denouncing the evils of Hindu 
society, is not also wholly fr6e from the charge. 
In 1892, I had the privilege of respectfully 
drawing the attention of the Government of 
Bengal through its Jail Department to the de¬ 
grading treatment to which the Namasudras as 
a class are subjected in Bengal Jails. The Bengal 
Jail Code very reasonably provides that a prisoner 
in Jail may be employed in such works as are 
ordinarily permissible to him as a free man. 
The Namasudra is an agriculturist and is no¬ 
where a sweeper by profession. But a subser¬ 
vient Pundit , who should now be nameless, was- 
found to throw me overboard in the name of the 
Shastras , which however was neither quoted nor 
referred to. Since then several eminent Pundits 
in United Bengal have been consulted and they 
all agree in saying that the Namasudras are 
neither Chandals nor sweepers and they cannot 
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therefore legally or legitimately be treated ns such 
within the Jails in the terms of the Regulations. 
But perhaps we need not accuse an alien Govern¬ 
ment always pressed for economy in an extra¬ 
vagant administration only at the expense of the 
childrenof the soil, so long as we ourselves are not 
prepared to grant these depressed classes their 
legitimate status in our society. However 
catholic the spirit of Hindu religion may be in 
other respects it suffers from one initial defect 
which has become the bane of its social organi¬ 
zation. That defect is its exclusiveness and in¬ 
tolerance. It is governed on the principle of ex¬ 
clusion and not of expansion. It possesses mani¬ 
fold pretexts for ejecting many from its fold r 
but none to admit any within its charmed circle. 
By this process Hindu society has been gradually 
thinning its rank. At the end of every decade 
that passes it has to count its losses, while other 
communities count their gains. The bulk of the 
Mahometan population in Eastern Bengal, who 
have by their numerical strength completely 
thrown the Hindus overboard in regard to the 
Reform Scheme, what are they? They are 
neither Arabs nor Afghans, Moghuls nor 
Pathans. Full 75 per cent, of them are Hindus 
converted to the Islamic faith net more than a 
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few generations back. Christianity also has 
absorbed a fair percentage of these submerged 
population. If you keep them out, they are 
bound to fall a prey to other communities which 
are more rational in their social organization and 
present advantages which are so stubbornly de 
nied in your system. It is the penalty of ex¬ 
clusiveness everywhere ordained by retributive 
justice. Thus the political aspect of the ques¬ 
tion is still more serious. 

We often complain, not without justice, that 
our representations are more often than not slight¬ 
ed and our protests unheeded by our Rulers. But 
the reason for this regrettable state of things is 
not perhaps too far to seek. We cannot apply to 
our protests and representations the heavy weight 
and momentum of the masses. The intimate con¬ 
nection between political agitation and national 
solidarity must be realized and the weight of a 
people’s demand must be measured not simply by 
its invincible logic, but also by its irresistible vo¬ 
lume and density. In England, the Lords and the 
Commons appeal to the country at a time of crisis 
and the country voices forth the mandate of the 
nation. But have we got a country to appeal to 
and is the voice of the nation heard in the din of 
our political struggle ? The nation do nob live in 
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the parks and squares of our great Cities ; but they 
are to be sought for in the remote villages and 
largely among the vast submerged population.How 
long, Oh how long ! are we to drift! Drifting and 
drifting we have nearly stranded the barque of 
our society and the fate of the nation is trembling 
in the balance. In this supreme hour of nation¬ 
al collapse we must summon our courage, screw 
up our energies, fotget all sins of omission and 
commisssion, put fresh steam and join all hands- 
to save the nation from a complete shipwreck. 
The world is changing, time is marching in its on¬ 
ward progress; they refuse to wait for your Shas- 
Iras and your immemorial custom or usages. Re¬ 
member that even if you madly persist, the ques¬ 
tion will solve itself and then the result may be 
disastrous to the nation. The attempt at the- 
amelioration of the condition of the depressed clas¬ 
ses need not be a revolutionary one. Let us begin 
with the removal of the senseless restrictions and 
disqualifications noticed above. Make the water 
touched by them acceptable, allow the barbers, the 
washermen and the bearers to serve them on 
equal terms with the higher classes and treat 
them as human beings in our social functions. 
And, above all, let us make some substantial ar¬ 
rangement for their education the want of which 
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is the root-cause of their degradation. The 
Farid pur District Association has taken a practi¬ 
cal step towards this last direction by establish¬ 
ing about 25 schools among the submerged 
populatioTi of the district ; but what are two 
dozens of schools amongst a scattered population 
of over 3 lakhs of people ? The movement should 
be expanded and placed on a thoroughly organ¬ 
ized basis. In conclusion, I think, it is but fair 
that I should make an appeal to the Nammudra* 
also and refer to a very deplorable and suicidal 
tendency of which they themselves stand guilty 
in certain quarters. To my deepest regret I have 
found those among them who have received 
some sort of education exhibiting a spirit of re¬ 
bellion and thereby making the task of the re¬ 
former still more difficult. They want to reta¬ 
liate by refusing to work for the other classes 
even for proper wages and to associate with them 
even in such functions as are already permis¬ 
sible to them. They apparently forget that the 
more they dissociate from the upper classes the 
more they increase the distance and widen the 
gulf between them. There is a tide in the aflairs 


of men, and if the Namasudras in Bengal fail 
to take advantage of the splendid opportunity 
which is presented to them of elevating their 
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condition after ages of darkness and depression 
the fault may not wholly belong to those who 
may have been primarily responsible for their 
•depressed condition. 
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III* 

BY Mr. B. DE, I, C. S. 

-- 

Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has 
written a very thoughtful article in the 
December number of The Indian Review 
on the depressed, submerged or untouchable castes 
of India. This has been followed by another 
article on the same classes by Mr. Ambika 
Charan Mazumdar in the January number. His 
Highness has, with a very laudable solicitude for 
the welfare of the country, exhorted the Hindus 
to rid themselves of the tyrannical and despotic 
sway of religion which is crushing the life out of 
our people, by driving out of them all sense of 
personal pride, all individuality and ambition. He 
says elsewhere that we must purify our religious 
ideals. Religion must not be allowed to interfere 
with our progress individually and collectively. 
.The religion which commands the tramp¬ 
ling down of millions of our fellows into perpe¬ 
tual ignorance, and consequent vice, disease and 
misery is a false one. 

^Reprinted from ‘‘The Indian Review,” February, 1910 . 
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o\v ft may be said in the first place that 
Hinduism nowhere commands this. It is more 
the customs of the people than their religion 
which does it ; but there can be no doubt that 
these customs have received the sanction of the- 
accepter! religion of the land and are upheld by 
the teachers of that religion add followed by the- 
orthodox classes of the community. It may be 
said also that, even if it is granted that Hinduism 
commands the trampling down of the depressed 
classes, the question would arise, a question- 
which is of vital importance to us, as to what 
we could substitute for it. It is not desired that 
the population of India should in a body become- 
either Christians or Mahomedans. The Gaekwar 
deplores the fact that millions have in the past 
been driven by the treatment, which they have- 
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received from the higher classes of the Hindu 


community, to desert Hinduism for the Crescent 
or the Cross, and thousands are doing so every 
year. 

If Hinduism is to be abandoned either parti¬ 
ally or wholly and neither Christianity nor Islam 
is to be adopted as our National religion, then, the- 
only alternative which would be left for us would 
be to accept some form of m onoth eism as oui 
National religion. This would perhaps bo a con- 
3 
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summation to be devoutly wished for ; but is it 
at all likely that the masses would accept and 
would find their mental and spiritual consolation 
in an abstract religion like this. The question 



is an extremely thorny and difficult on6 ; it opens 
out long and limitless vistas of discussion and 
argument and it would be the height of foolish¬ 
ness to dogmatise on it. Probably the best 
solution would be, and I submit id with the 
greatest diffidence and humility, to purge Ilin- 
iuism of all the crudities, puerilities and mistakes 


with which it has been overloaded in the course 
of centuries and to retain the name for the 
purest and most rational form of it, which the 
• people, or the wisest and most cultured among 

them, can devise or imagine. 

The Gaekwar, it will be seen, has gone to the 
root of the matter. On the other hand, Mr. 
Ambfka Cbaran Muzumdar has only touched the 
fringe of it. He believes that the matter is 
capable of a very easy solution. He is of opinion 
that although the caste system may be the 
bane of Hindu Society, it is not the immediate 
grievance of the depressed classes ; and no prac¬ 
tical reformer would be justified in raising false 
hopes and extravagant aspirations which cannot 
now be fulfilled. He would therefore not attempt 
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^ '"to touch the caste system ; but would simply 
remove the stigma of untouchableuess from these 
classes. 

I am afraid that Mr. Muzumdar has been able 
to adopt this opinion only by confining his outlook 
to the depressed classes in his own district and 
in the neighbouring districts of Bengal ; but the 
question of these classes is not beset with so 
many difficulties in Bengal, as it is in other 
parts of India. Sir Herbert Bisley, in “ The 
People of India ” (Appendix II. Social Statistics) 
does not place any castes in Bengal in the 
category of those whose touch pollutes, as he 
does in the case of the other provinces or 
rather ethnological divisions of India. The 
Namasudras for whom Mr. Muzumdar pleads are 
placed in class VI. and there is another class—, 
namely, class VII. below it and there are 
animistic or other unclassified classes below these 
again. Class VII. is subdivided into two' sub¬ 
classes : (a) Unclean feeders who aggregate 
1,192,592 souls and (b) scavengers who total 
352,655 souls. The animistic and other unclassi¬ 
fied castes aggregate 1,898,457 souls. None of 
even these classes, not to mention the Namasudras, 
has, however, been described as untouchable and 
I can say from my experience of both Farid pur 
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and Khulna, where I have served ns Disticfc Offi¬ 
cer that the question of the Hamasudras or any 
other castes polluting the higher castes by either 
touch or approach does not arise anywhere in 
Bengal in the acute form in which it arises in 
Madras and elsewhere. 

In Madras, or rather in the Dravidian tract 
which includes tho Madras Presidency, Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin, there are no 
fewer than five classes aggregating 19,294,021 
souls, whose touch in the case of one class i& 
supposed to pollute, and in the case of the 
other four it actually pollutes, while there is one 
class aggregating 7,755,901 souls which pollute 
even without touching. Mr. Anantha Krishna 
jyer, in his very interesting work on the Cochin 
tubes and castes, says of the Kayadis, whom he 
describes as the Chandal as of the plains, that 
they can with ranch difficulty cross public reads. 
They pollute a Brahman by approaching him 
within a distance of 300 feet. Of another caste 
the TJlladans whom he describes as the lowest 
caste among the pure Malayali Hindus and 
animistic castes of Cochin, he says that the ap¬ 
proach of a member of this caste within a distance 
of 84 feet pollutes Brahmans and all the higher 
castes including the Sudras (Nairs). Of another 
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caste, the Parayans who numbered 8,841 souls at 
the last census he says that the approach of a 
mepnber of it carries pollution to members of the; 
•higher castes to about half a furlong. Tliey cannot 
walk along the public roads, nor in the vicinity, 
of bouses occupied by people of the higher 
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•castes. 

The matter is further complicated by the fact 
that even these low castes, these despised and 
submerged classes contend for superiority and 
precedence among one another. The Nay ad is, al¬ 
though they are the lowest of the castes, do not 
partake of food prepared by Pulavans or Para¬ 
yans. The Ulladans, Nay ad is, Palayans and 
Parayans pollute one another by touch and ap¬ 
proach. The Parayans do not eat at the hands of 
Ulladans, Nayadis, Pnlayans. 

It appears to me that, although the wish to 
raise the depressed classes and to ameliorate 
their miserable lot is extremely laudable,’ those 
who are endeavouring to grapple with the ques¬ 
tion before attempting to do away with the 
•division of the community into the higher castes, 
are taking the problem at the wrong end ; and 
any half-hearted attempt to solve it without 
touching the caste system as a whole is alto¬ 
gether illogical and futile and is bound to end in 
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total failure. It appears to me that the proper 
way of attacking the problem is to strike at the 
root of the caste system. Unfortunately the 
vast majority of Hindus still believe in and 
cling to the caste system, and even among those 
who are persuaded that it is the bane of Hindu* 
Society, or at all events that whatever good it 
might have done at one time in consolidating 
Hindu Society, it cannot do anything but harm- 
to it in its present condition, there are few who 
will openly and publicly say so, and fewer still 
who will do anything to defy its rules. Tin re are 
various Hindu reformers who are attempting to 
do away with illogical rules affecting the different 
castes or to remove the differences and divisions 
which exist among the different sections of a 
particular caste; but as I have already said there 
are few who either feel inclined or are bold 
enough to strike at the root of the system. 

There can be no doubt that it would require 
courage of a very high order in one who pro¬ 
fesses to be a Hindu to run full tilt against tbe^ 
caste system ; and yet how can one hope to ame¬ 
liorate the condition of the depressed or un¬ 
touchable castes without doing so. It appears 
to me that before we attempt the Herculean task 
of lifting up the submerged classes it would be 
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more logical, as well as, easier, to attempt to 
obliterate the difference between the high castes,, 
and to make the section of the community 
which comprises them one homogenous whole. 
Would it not, comparatively speaking, be easier 
to make the Brahmans, the Vaidyas and the 
Kayasthas, to take the three superior castes of 
Bengal, to forget their differences than to induce 
the members of any of these castes to admit the 
Naraasudras, not to mention the Nayadis or 
Ulladans of Southern India, or the Bhils and 
Chamars of Northern India to any kind of 
equality with them. Both tasks are difficult 
enough and it is quite possible that neither will' 
be achieved within the next few decades and yet 

I I venture to think that it would be easier to in¬ 
duce the members of the various high castes to 
intermarry or interdine than to induce any of 
them to intermarry or interdine with members of 
any of the castes whose touch or approach carries 
pollution and defilement. First, let the higher 
castes forget and obliterate the differences and 
divisions among themselves; it would then be 
comparatively easy for members of the new 
homogenous body comprising the high castes to 
extend the hand of fellowship and equality to 
the trampled down million^ of the depressed' 
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classes. The two processes may even'go on simul¬ 
taneously * but I cannot at all conceive how 
the latter, can precede the former. 

Let us suppose for one moment that we 
determine not to interfere, in any way with the 
Hindu religion and the caste system, so far as 
it affects the superior castes, but only attempt to 
<lo away with the stigma which attaches to the 
depressed classes and say that their touch or 
approach will no longer pollute members of the 
higher castes, then the following questions will 
arise and will have to be faced. Who is vested 
with the authority to pass such an ordinance or 
will pass it, so that it will be accepted by the 
people or even by a majority of them ? Then 
again, even if it is granted for argumtu.i’s take 
that such an ordinance has been passed and ac¬ 
cepted, how will it ameliorate the condition of the 
♦classes for whose benefit it will be passed ? To 
what place in the system will these classes* be 
relegated? Will they form a separate caste or 
will they be amalgamated with the lowest of the 
wastes whose touch or approach does not defile ? 
In the former case will their lot be in any way 
better than what it is now and in the latter will 
they not drag down to their own level the caste 
with which they will be amalgamated ? 
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I think I have succeeded in showing that the 
attempt to am Meliorate the condition of the de¬ 
pressed classes without previously or at least, 
simultaneously striking at the root of the caste 
system and obliterating the differences an d 
divisions among the higher castes is likely to 
end in total failure. The higher classes, at least 
the educated and cultured portions cf those 
classes, do not justify the caste system. I think 
t hrit many of them secretly, and even publicly, 
at least in theory, admit that it is the bane of 
Hindu Society ; but there are few who would 
publicly and practically avow this; and still 
fewer who would carry it out in practice. It may 
be harsh and impolitic to say so but there can 
be no doubt that many things are either openly 
•done in Hindu Society or done under a thin and 
more or less transparent veil which those who do 
them will be loth to avow publicly. Hinduism 
has in many matters given the go-by to the 
substance and has taken the emblem or the 
shadow to its bosom. The Gaekwar has referred 
to this in his remarks about the Hindu ideas of 
sanctity; it is the same in respect of purity, 
decency and many other matters which are of the 
most vital importance in connection with the 
welfare of the community. I cannot say that 
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Hindu Society is worse in this respect than 
others on a similar or even higher plane of 
civilization; but let not the members of that 
Society forget the beam in their owii eyes in the 
contemplation of the mote in the eyes of their 
neighbours. Let every thoughtful and cultured 
member of that Society carefully ponder over these 
matters, let him think how Hindu Society is 
rent and divided and how the depressed classes 
are living in abject misery and let him honestly 

and sincerely do what lies in his power to remedy 
these evils. 
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IV* 

BY Mrs. ANNIE BESANT. 

—- 

IfN every nation we find, as the basis of the 
|l social Pyramid, & large class of people, igno¬ 
rant, degraded, unclean in language and* 
habits, people, who perform many tasks which are- 
necessary for Society, but who are despised and 
neglected by the very Society to whose needs they 
minister. In England, this class is called the 
4 submerged tenth,’ forming, as it does, one-tenth 
of the total population. It is ever on the verge 
of starvation, and the least extra pressure sends it 
over the edge. It suffers chronically from under¬ 
nutrition, and is a prey to the diseases which spring 
therefrom. It is prolific, like all creatures in 
whom the nervous system is of a low type, but its 
children die off rapidly, ill-nourished, rickety,, 
often malformed. Its better type consists of un¬ 
skilled laborers, who perform the roughest work,, 
scavengers, sweepers, navvies, casual dock-laborers, 
costermongers ; and into it, forming its worse type, 
drift all the wastrels of Society, the drunkards, 

in* ^ 0 P l ^ n ^ e d from 4 ‘ The Indian Review ” for February 
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the loafers, the coarsely dissolute, the tramps, the 
vagabonds, the clumsily criminal, the ruffians. The 
first type is, as a rule, honest and industrious ; 
thesecond ought to be under continued control, and 
forced to labor sufficiently to earn its bread. In 
India, this class forms one-sixth of the total popu¬ 
lation, and goes by the generic name of the 4 de¬ 
pressed classes.’ It springs from the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country, conquered and enslav¬ 
ed by the Aryan invaders, bub has a civilisation 
behind it, in this differing from its English con¬ 
gener. It is composed of people whose ancestors 
lived a fairly cultivated life, and has been recruit* 
ed by the illegitimate offspring of the conquering 
Aryans, so it is now a hybrid race with many 
intermixed varieties. It is drunken and utterly 
indifferent to cleanliness, whether of food, person 
or dwelling ; but marriage is accompanied with 
some slight formality, children are kindly treatedj 
and there is very little brutality, violence or crimin¬ 
ality. Criminal communities, such as hereditary 
thieves, live apart, and do not mingle with the 
scavengers, sweepers, husbandmen and the follow¬ 
ers of other simple crafts who make up the huge 
bulk of the depressed. They are gentle, docile, as 
a rule industrious, pathetically submissive, merry 
■enough when not in actual want, with a bright 
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though generally very limited intelligence; of 
truth and the civic virtues they are for the most 
part utterly devoid—how should tney be anything 
else?—but they are affectionate, grateful for the 
slightest kindness, and with much ‘natural religion. 
In fact, they offer good material for simple and 
useful though humble civic life, very much better- 
material than is found in the lowest strata of 
Western lands. But they have been shamefully 
treated by their conquerors, who have shewn to 
them the uttermost contempt and scorn. Even 
now, they scurry off the road if a Hindu of a 
superior class comes along ; if the latter is forced 
to speak to one, he speaks from a distance ; if he 
has to pay him for anything, he thiows the money 
on the ground, and the other must pick it up; 
even if, against all his surroundings, a man of this 
class is sober, clean, and decent-living, he remains 
‘ untouchable ’ and despised. Nothing that he can 
do makes him anything but a social pariah, a social 
outcaste; his only social salvation lies in his be¬ 
coming a Christian or a Mahomedan, but, for the 
most part, these people cling, with pathetic affec¬ 
tion, to the Hinduism which flouts and outrages- 
them. 

What can be done for them by those who feci 
the barbarity of the treatment meted out to them 
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by those who feel that the Indians who demand 
freedom should shew respect to others, and give 
to others a share of the consideration they claim 
for themselves ? 

Here, as everywhere, education is the lever by 
which we may hope to raise them, but a difficulty 
arises at the outset, for one class of the community, 
moved by a noble feeling of compassion and 
benevolence, but not adding thereto a careful and 
detailed consideration of the conditions, demands 
for the children of the parish community admission 
to the schools frequented by the sons of the 
higher classes, and charges with lack of brother¬ 
hood these who are not in favor of this policy. 
It becomes therefore necessary to ask whether 
biotherhood is to mean levelling down, and 
whether it is usual in a family to treat the elder 
children and the babies in exactly the same way. 
It is a zeal not according to knowledge—and not' 
according to nature—which would substitute 

equality for brotherhood, and demand from tho 
cultured and refined that they should forfeit the 
hardly won fruits of the education of generations, 
in order to create an artificial equality, as 
disastrous to the progress of the future as it 
would he useless for the improvement of the pre¬ 
sent. The children of the depressed classes need, 
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irst of all, to be taught cleanliness, outside decency 
of behavior, and the earliest rudiments of educa¬ 
tion, religion and morality. Their bodies, at 
present, are ill-odorous and foul, with the liquor 
and strong-smelling foods out ofjwhich for genera¬ 
tions they have been built up; it will need 
some generations of purer food and living to make 
their bodies fit to sit in the close neighbourhood of 


a, school-room with children who have received 
bodies from an ancestry trained in habits of 


exquisite personal cleanliness, and fed on pure 
food-stuffs. We have to raise the depressed classes 
to a similar level of physical purity, not to drag 
down the clean to the level of the dirty, and 
until this is done close association is undesira¬ 
ble. We ar6 not blaming these children, nor 
their parents, for being what they are ; we are 
stating a mere palpable fact. The first daily 
lesson in a school for these children should be a 
bath, and the putting on of a clean cloth, and the 
second should be a meal of clean wholesome food , 
those primary needs cannot be supplied in a school 
intended for children who take their daily bath in 
the early morning, and who come to school well- 
fed. 

Another difficulty that faces teachers of these 
children are the contagious diseases that are bred 
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from dirt; to take one example, eye-disease, 
wholly due to neglect, is one of the most common 
and * catching’ complaints among them. In our 
Panchama schools in Madras, the teachers are ever 
on the alert to detect and check this, and the 
children's eyes are daily washed and disease is 
thus prevented. But is it to be expected that 
fathers and mothers, whose daily care protects 
their children from such dirty diseases should 
deliberately expose them at school to this 
infection ? 

Nor are the manners and habits of these forlorn 
little ones desirable things to be imitated by 
gently-nurtured children. Good manners, for 
instance, are the result of continual and rigid self- 
control, and of consideration for the comfort and 
convenience of others; children learn manners 
chiefly by imitation from well-bred parents and 
teachers and, secondarily, by suitable precept and 
reproof. If, at the school, they are to bo made 
to associate with children not thus trained, they 
will quickly fall into the ways which they see 
around them. For, until good habits are rendered 
fixed by long practice, it is far easier to be slipshod 
than accurate, to be careless than careful. Ought 
the children of families in which good manners 
and courtesy are hereditary, to be robbed of 
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^ir heritage, a robbery that enriches no one, but 
drags the whole nation down ? Gentle speech, 
well-modulated voice, pleasant ways, these are the 
valuable results of long culture, and to let them 
be swamped out is no true brotherhood. Rather 
should we try to share them with our younger 
brothers by training them as we have ourselves 


been trained. 

In England, it has never been regard¬ 
ed as desirable to educate boys or girls 
of all classes side by side, and such gro¬ 
tesque equalising of the unequal would bo scout¬ 
ed. Eton and Harrow are admittedly the schools 
for the higher classes; Rugby and Winchester 
are also schools for gentlemen’s sons, though some¬ 
what less aristocratic. Then come a number of 
schools, frequented chiefly by sons of the provincial 
middle class. Then the. Board Schools, where the 
sons of artisans and the general manual labour 
classes are taught ; and below all these, for the 
waifs and and strays, are the * ragged schools,’ the 
name of which indicates the type of their scholars, 
and the numerous charitable institutions. A man in 
England who proposed that ragged school-children 
should be admitted to Eton and Harrow would not 
be ar S ued with, but laughed at. Here, when a 
simihar proposition is made in the name of brotber- 
i 
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hood, people seem ashamed to point out frankly 
its absurdity, and they do not realise that the 
proposal is merely a violent re-action against 
the cruel wrongs which have been inflicted on the 
depressed classes, the outcry of an awakened cons¬ 
cience, which has not yet had time to call right 
reason to guide its emotions. It is sometimes 
said that Government schools pay no attention to 
social differences; therein they show that they 
are essentially 4 foreign' in their spirit. They 
would not deal so with the sons of their own 
people, though they may be careless of the sons 
of Indians, and lump them all together, clean and 
dirty alike. It is very easy to see the difference 
of 4 tone * in the youths when only the sons of the 
■cultured classes are admitted to a school, and it 
is to the interest of the Indians that they should 
send their sons where they are guarded from 
coarse influences as Englishmen guard tbeir own 
sons in England. 

It is scarcely likely that I urge this on my 
Indian brethren from indifference to the suffering: 
for 34 years I have worked for those who suffer ; 
bu+, perhaps because I have so long been in close 
touch with them, I know that they are not at 
present fit to come into association with children 
of happier surroundings. As I used to say to my 
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Socialist friends : “ If you think that these people 
in the slums are your equals, why labor to 
change the evil conditions? I think the conditions 
largely make them the ignorant and brutal people 
they are, sol want to change them.” I know 
now that the Conditions do not make the 
people, but that it is the drunken and dirty 
people who cause the conditions, and that the 
wastrels before mentioned, born under good con¬ 
ditions, come into these because they are their 
natural home; none the less, the environment 
reacts on the organism though it does not create it, 
and prolongs the existence of the worse qualities 
and retards the growth of the good. We, who have 
outgrown these conditions, can help our youngers 
to grow out of them more quickly than they 
can do if we leave them to their own unassisted 
efforts. And hence the duty and responsibility* 


which lie upon us of improving both the surround- 
in "s and the characters of the depressed, classes 

o 

by every means in our power, shortening the 
period of their lives in this stage, and utilising 
<mr knowledge in their favour. By teaching their 
children the elements of right living, we draw out 
.and cultivate the germinal powers of the soul, and 
by checking and repressing the faults which are 
manifest, by improving their food and their 
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environment, we help to build better bodies suita¬ 
ble for the more unfolded souls, This is the help* 
we both can, and ought to, give to these our 
successors in the stage of the world, and small 
will be our claim to the help of the greater Ones,, 
if we refuse our help to these little ones of the 
human race. How shall we dare to plead to the 
Lords of Compassion to stoop to us and help us 
to rise, unless we, in our turn, stoop to those- 
below us, and seek to raise them up? 
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BY LALA LAJPAT RAf. 

-^ 9 ^- 

H T is a matter of great satisfaction that the 
necessity of taking some steps to amelio- 
1 rate the condition of the depressed classes and 
•uplifting the untouchables from their present 
wretched position has begun to be recognised so 
well and so widely. The question has come to 
the forefront of the practical questions of the 
•day, and there seems to be a near prospect 
of unanimity amongst educated Hindus as 
to the necessity, justice, and humanity of 
the measure. The enlightened among the 
orthodox Hindus have made a promising begin¬ 
ning under the lead of the Theosophical Society. 
The cries of Ram Mohan Roy, Dayanand, 
Vivekanand, Ranade and Ram Tirath, have after 
all begun to be heard. The heart of the nation 
seems to have been touched. Even the unedu¬ 
cated seem to be getting conscious of the inevi¬ 
tableness of the reform. The movement is no more 
ridiculed. It has passed that stage and is 
being seriously opposed by the most bigoted of 


^Reprinted from “ The Indian Review,” for May, 1910. 
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the orthodox. The serious opposition which 
was made to its being included in the 
agenda of the first Hindu Conference held at 
Lahore in October 1909 betokened a healthy 
and encouraging growth of public opinion in the' 1 
matter. The opposition, led by a few fanatics of 
one of the provincial Sanatana Sabhas, expressed 
dismay not at the subject, having been in all 
probability thrust in, according to them, by the 
heretics of the Arya Samaj, but at the fact of 
some amongst the most prominent leaders of the 
Sanatan Dharma having consented to t lie pro¬ 
gramme. The cry of “ religion in danger ” was 
raised in all earnestness, resolutions were passed 
expressing surprise at the conduct of theirlead- 
ers, suggesting that probably they had ^be-in- 
imposed upon by the “ enemy ” and appeal¬ 
ing to them to retrace their steps and save 
the faith. Circular letters with copies of the 
resolutions were forwarded to the offending leaders 
and the other Sanatana Sabhas asking the for¬ 
mer to undo the mischief done on pain of forfeit- ' 
ing their leadership, and the latter to agitate and 
raise a storm with a view to have the subject ex¬ 
cluded from the programme. Angry letters wer* 
addressed to the press and a sort of a storm in a 
tea-pot was actually raised. The response how- 
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ever was not what, the opposition expected. True, 
earnest and prominent Sancitanists were not want¬ 


ing who objected to go back and started “ for¬ 
ward.” The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
an Ary a Samajist, hinted at the subject in his ad* 
dress of welcome without making it offensive to 
any one. The President, a Sanatanist, dwelt on 
it at length explicitly and was vociferously 
cheered which unmistakably showed the 
temper of the house. The opposition now took 
refuge in strategy, cajoled, flattered, threatened 
and, last but not least, begged of the leaders to- 
save their faces. The President was evidently 
prevailed upon to be indulgent to speakers on the 
resolutions preceding the objectionable one, and 
thus eventually the opposition won the day by 
having it declared that there was no time 
to take up the remaining subjects including the 
one relating to the depressed classes. Now, what 
docs all this signify? Simply, that the matter 
has caught the public mind great and herculean 
efforts are needed to keep it in the background or 
to defend the wall of superstition that separates 
it from the sunny land of practical wisdom. The 
wall was apparently impregnable so long as it was 
assailed by sallies of abstract justice, reason and 
humanity. There was a breach, however, the 
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moment it was attacked in the name and on the 
authority of the Scripture and the Shastras. The 
garrison isstill holding out, but the number of brea¬ 
ches made has rendered the position of the defenders 
untenable and the victory of the besiegers seems to 

be assured. The day is not far distant when the 

besieged will acknowledge that the efforts to keep 
out the besiegers were grounded on a regrettable 
misunderstanding and the latter were and are the 
best friends and devoted servants of the formor. 
Yes, it is a very hopeful sign of the times that 
even His Holiness the Jagat Guru, one of the pre¬ 
sent SkanJcaracharhjas of the Deccan, has spoken 
out in favour of the reform, and the propaganda 
is catching. The greatest possible credit 
is due to H. H. The Gaekwar of B.ro-U 
for being one of the earliest in the field and for 

setting au example of great value to Ins bi other 

chiefs and ruling princes. His paper on the 
subject in the January number of the Indian 
Review is a masterpiece and clearly reflects his 
nobility of mind. So far then, the progress made 
is very encouraging, though the full realization of 
the hopes of the reformer is vet far distant. All 
we can say at present is that a good beginning has 
been made and that the final success is no more 
in doubt. What, however, is required to assure an 
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-early victory is, in the first place, constant, 
persistent hammering and a readiness to pifsh 
•on the work with zeal, energy and courage, 
and, in the second place, that the matter 
•should take precedence of many which look more 
important on the surface, but the importance of 
which mainly consists in their bringing easy 
fame and applause to their pursuers. The 
keynote to the whole situation is social efficiency. 
There can be no nation without it. You may cry, 
you may shriek, you may howl, but the one is a 
•condition precedent of the other. Social efficiency, 
needed to make us a nation, cannot be achieved 
without the co-operation of the classes known as 
the depressed classes. 

There can be no unity, no solidarity, so long as 
they are what they are at present. They must come 
up and occupy their proper place in the social 
■hierarchy before we can, with perfect truth, 
call ourselves a nation. At present they are no¬ 
where. They are with us, it is true, but they aio 
not of us. Their fidelity is being put to a severe 
strain and unless we recognise the justice and 
humanity of their cause and recognise it in time, 
no blame could attach to them if they were to 
•separate themselves from us and join the ranks of 
't hose who are neither with us nor of us. Human- 
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ity, justice and self-interest, they are all ranged 
on the side of this urgent reform. But what is of 
greater value and should be .prominently brought 
out is that theauthority of national tradition, of 
national history and of national scriptures (the 
Shastras) is also on our side. 

It is not right to say that the authority of the 
shastras is against it. The doctrine and the prac¬ 
tise of repentance by penance, of prayaschitta , of 
purification by tapa, gnan and dan is as old as the 
Himalayas and as eternal as the vedas. The xedas 
and the vedangas , the shruti and the smriti , itihas 
(history) and purana (tradition) all give hope and 
chance to the fallen and the degraded. In olden 
times the fall was only a personal fall and not a 
hereditary one. The children of the fallen could 
rise to a position even higher than the one origin¬ 
ally occupied by their fallen parent, and that wa& 
logical because in the ancient shastras there was 
nothing to bar the admission of the non-Aryans 
into the religion as well as the social hierarchy 
of the Ary as. The Brahmanas, the Upanishads, 
and the Puranas give sufficient instances of such 
admissions. The Smritis and the Shastras lay 
down elaborate rules for the ceremonies that at¬ 
tended these admissions. The ceremonial was 
0 riginally very simple. It grew complex and 
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elaborate with the growth of rigidity in the caste 


system, till eventually the castes were almost closed 
and n 9 w admissions became very very rare. In 
the nineteenth century the question was first 
raised in the Punjab by the late Swami Daya- 
nanda Saras wati who challenged the priesthood to 
explain away or deny tho authorities he cited in 
support of his proposition. The matter attracted 
the attention of the then Maharaja of Jammu, 
and Kashmir, (the father of H. H. the present 
Maharaja) Shri Maharaja Ranbir Singh. He 
called upon the Pandits of Kashi to examine 
the authorities relied upon by Swami Dayananda 
and pronounce upon them.- The sympathies of 
H. H. were partially with those who advocated 
the re-admission of those who had left Hinduism 
or had been turned out of it, for some reason 
or ether. As a result of the researches made 
under the orders of H. H., a book was printed and 
published which collected all the authorities in 
support of the re-admission of the outcasts of 
Hinduism in one volume. This book is called 
“Ranbir Prakash” and was published by and 
under the authority of H. H. In this book the 
Pandits pronounced in favour of the re-admission 
of those who had themselves renounced the ances¬ 
tral faith. It was yet too early for them to go 
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farther. The Arya Samajists, however, refused to 
stand'there and have since taken several steps 
forward. They argue that it is only a corollary 
of the position conceded by the Pandits of Kashi 
at the instance of Maharaja Ranbir Singh that 
the outcastes and others similarly situated as 
•most of the so-called depressed classes are, should 
have chances of bettering their position and 
rising in the social scale. The first thing which 
the Arya*Samajists in the Punjab have established 
•is religious equality for all who join the Samaj, 
whether Hindus or non-Hindus, men and women 
of the higher castes or oh the so-called depressed 
-classes. They have gone a step further and in¬ 
vested the latter with the sacred thread. The 
wisdom and the legitimacy of the latter step is 
questionable. It causes unnecessary irritation 
and friction and retards the progress of the move¬ 
ment appreciably. The next thing which the 
Arya Samajists aim at, is the social equality of all 
who join the Samaj. They have not yet attained 
it to the extent of having free inter-marriages 
between the different castes. They have to a 
•very great extent broken the barriers of sub¬ 
castes, but they still marry within caste. 
It is true a few inter-marriages between differ¬ 
ent castes have taken place, but the exceptions 
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only prove the rule. In the same way a few 
marriages of high caste people with the members 
of the depressed classes admitted into the Arya 
Sarnaj have taken place, but if my memory is to- 
be relied upon, the girls of the latter have been 
taken as wives by the boys of the former. Pro¬ 
gress in this direction must necessarily be slow 
and I am quite at one with Babu Ambika 
Charan Mazumdar that we should for some time 
proceed on the lines of least resistance. In the- 
Punjab, the first thing which the Arya Sama- 
jists achieve by the admission of the untouch¬ 
ables into their fold is to make them touchable. 
The congregational and other public meetings of 
the Arya Sarnaj are freely attended by all 
members of the Arya Sarnaj whoever they were 
before they joined the Sarnaj and by Sanatanists, 
Mahomedans, and Christians too. The converted 
untouchables thus sit on the §ame carpets and 
benches with the highest of Hindus and no 
objection is raised by any. The first sign of 
resentment comes when the former attempt to 
draw water from the same wells as are used 
by the Hindus. In some places, the opposition- 
succeeds and the converted untouchables are 
successfully ousted. In others it fails and the 
latter establish their right to use the same- 




inter-dining there is much freedom even amongst 
the highest sects of Hindus in the Punjab. 
The converted untouchables are thus easily 
assimilated and in a short time become undistin- 
guishable from other touchable Hindus. The 
movement is thus proceeding satisfactorily, but 
-outside the Arya Samaj nothing is being done in 
the cause of the untouchables. In the Arya Samaj, 
too, the cause is only one of the many causes 
.and reforms advocated and furthered by the 
Samaj. The importance of the subject, however, 
demands an exclusive organisation pledged to 
the reform with ample funds and plenty of 
energy and sacrifice to back it. People look 
forward to the newly started Hindu Subha to 
take up the matter in right earnest, but it ap¬ 
pears that that august body is engaged in more 
important work than the uplifting and the ele¬ 
vation of the depressed classes is supposed to be. 
"They seem to care more for Legislative Councils 
and things of that nature than for the danger 
which the Hindu community runs by neglecting 
its backward classes. 

What is most urgently needed for these 
classes is education which will produce leaders 
and reformers from amongst themselves and which 
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will give them a status and position in the social 
organism. It is in the best interests of the nation 
that the education of these classes should be taken 
in hand and pushed on with zeal and courage. 
The education of these classes will also materially 
•conduce to the solution of our economic problems. 
Here is valuable material going to waste and 
rotting without giving full value to the country. 
All honor then to those who are devoting their 
time, energy and money to the cause of these un¬ 
fortunate classes whom the country and its leaders 
have neglected so long and so much. 
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BY THE HON’BLE MR. GOKHALE. 

-- 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The proposition- 
which has been entrusted to me runs thus:— 

“ That this Conference holds that the present 
degraded condition of the low castes is, in itself 
and from the national point of view, unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and is of opinion that every well-wisher of 
the country should consider it his duty to do all 
he can to raise their moral and social condition 
by trying to rouse self-respect in these classes and 
placing facilities for education and employment 
within their reach.” 

Gentlemen, I hope I am not given to the use of 
unnecessarily strong language and yet I must say 
that this resolution is not as strongly worded as 
it should have been. The condition of the low 
castes—it is painful to call them low castes—is 
not only unsatisfactory as this resolution says,—it 
is so deeply deplorable that it constitutes a grave 
blot on our social arrangements ; and, further, 

* Speech delivered at the Dharwar Social Conference 
held on April 27th 190a 
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the attitude of our educated men towards this 
class is profoundly painful and humiliating. 
I do not propose to deal with this subject 
as an antiquarian ; 1 only want to make a 

few general observations from the standpoint of 
justice, humanity, and national self-interest. 1 
think all fair-minded persons will have to admit 
that it is absolutely monstrous that a class of 
human beings, with bodies similar to our own, 
with brains that can think and with hearts that 
can feel, should be perpetually condemned to a 
low life of utter wretchedness, servitude and 
mental and moral degradation, and that perma¬ 
nent barriers should be placed in their way so 
that it should be impossible for them ever to 
overcome them and improve their lot. This is 
deeply revolting to our sense of justice. 1 believe 
one has only to put oneself mentally into their 
place to realize how grievous this injustice is. 
We may touch a cat, we may touch a dog, we 
may touch any other animal, but the touch of 
these human beings is pollution ! And so 
complete is now the mental degradation of these 
people that they themselves see nothing in such 
treatment to resent, that they acquiesce in it as 
though nothing better than that was their due. 
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TURN THE SEARCH-LIGHT INWARDS.” 


I remember a speech delivered 7 or 8 years ago 
by the late Mr. Ranade in Bombay, under the 
auspices of the Hindu Union Club. That was a 
time when public feeling ran high in India on 
the subject of the treatment which our people 
were receiving in South Africa. Our friend, 
Mr. Gandhi, had come here on a brief visit from 
South Africa and he was telling us how our 
people were treated in Natal and Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal—how they were not allowed 
to walk on footpaths or travel in first-class car¬ 
riages on the railway, how they were not admitted 
into hotels and so forth. Public feeling, in con¬ 
sequence, was deeply stirred, and we all felt that 
it was a mockery that we should be called British 
subjects, when we were treated like this in Great 
Britain’s colonies. Mr. Ranade felt this just 
as keenly as any one else. He had been a never- 
failing adviser of Mr. Gandhi, and has carried 
on a regular correspondence with him. But it 
was Mr. Ranade’s peculiar greatness that he 
always utilized occasions of excitement to give a 
proper turn to the national mind and cultivate 
its sense of proportion. And so, when every one 
was expressing himself in indignant terms about 
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the treatment which our countrymen were- 
receiving in South Africa, [Mr. Ranade came 
forward to ask if we had no sins of our own to 
answer for in that direction. I do not exactly 
remember the title of his address. I think it was- 
“ Turn the search-light inwards, ” or some such 
thing. But I remember that it was a great 
speech—one of the greatest that I have ever been 
privileged to hear. He began in characteristic 
fashion, expressing deep sympathy with the 
Indians in South Africa in the struggle they 

were manfully carrying on. He rejoiced that the 
people of India had awakened to a sense of the 

position of their countrymen abroad, and he felt 
convinced that this awakening was a sign of the 
fact that the dead bones in the valley were once 
again becoming instinct with life. But he 
proceeded to ask :—“Was this sympathy with the 
oppressed and down-trodden Indians to be con¬ 
fined to those of our countrymen only who had 
gone out of India ? Or was it to be general and to 
be extended to all cases where there was oppres¬ 
sion and injustice ? ” It was easy, he said, to 
denounce foreigners, but those who did so were 
bound in common fairness to look into themselves- 
and see if they were absolutely blameless in the 
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matter. He then described the manner in which 
members of low caste were treated by our own 
•community in different parts of India. It was a 
description, which filled the audience with feel¬ 
ings of deep shame and pain and indignation. 
And Mr. Ranade very justly asked whether it was 
for these who tolerated such disgraceful oppression 
and injustice in their own country to indulge in 
all that denunciation of the people of South 
Africa. This question, therefore, is, in the first 
place, a question of sheer justice. 

11 A QUESTION OF HUMANITY.” 

Next, as 1 have already said, it is a question of 
humanity. It is sometimes urged that if we have 
•our castes, the people in the West Lave their 
classes, and, after all, there is not much difference 
between the two. A little reflection will, how¬ 
ever, show that the analogy is quite fallacious. 
The classes of the West are a perfectly elastic 
institution, and not rigid or cast-iron like our 
castes. Mr. Chamberlain, who is the most 
masterful personage in the British Empire to-day, 
was at one time a shoemaker and then a gcrew- 
maker. Of course, he did not make shoes himself, 
but that was the trade by which he made money 
Mr. Chamberlain to-day dines with Royalty, and 







absolute equality. Will a shoemaker ever be able 
to rise in India in the social scale in a similar 
fashion, no matter how gifted by nature he might 
be ? A great writer has said that castes are 
eminently useful for the preservation of society, 
but that they are utterly unsuited for purposes of 
progress. And this I think is perfectly true. If 
you want to stand where you were a thousand 
years ago, the system of castes need not be modifi¬ 
ed in any material degree. If, however, you want 
to emerge out of the slough in which you have 
long remained sunk, it will not do for you to 
insist on a rigid adherence to caste. Modern 
civilisation has accepted greater equality for all 
as its watchword, as against privilege and exclu¬ 
siveness, which were the root-ideas of the old 
world. And the larger humanity of these day& 
requires that we should acknowledge its claims by 
seeking the amelioration of the helpless condition 
of our down-trodden countrymen. 

A QUESTION OF NATIONAL SELF-INTEREST. 

Finally, gentlemen, this is a question of National 
Self-interest. How can we possibly realise our 
national aspirations, how can our country ever 
hope to take her place among the nations of the 
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world, if we allow largo numbers of our country¬ 
men to remain sunk in ignorance, barbarism, and 
degradation ? Unless these men are gradually 
raised to a higher level, morally and intellectually, 
how can they possibly understand our thoughts 
or share our hopes or co-operate with us in our 
efforts ? Can you not realize that so far as the 
work of national elevation isiconcerned, the energy 
which these classes might be expected to represent 
is simply unavailable to us? I understand that that 
great thinker and observer—Swami Vivekananda— 
held this view very strongly. I think that there 
is not much hope for us as a nation unless the 
help of all classes, including those that are known 
as low castes, is forthcoming for the work that 
lies before us. Moreover, is it, I may ask, consist^ 


ent with our own self-respect that these men 
should be kept out of our houses and shut out 
from all social intercourse as long as they remain 
within the pale of Hinduism, whereas the moment 
they put on a coat and a hat and a pair cf 
trousers and call themselves Christians, we aro 
prepared to shake hands with them and look upon 
them as quite respectable ? No sensible man will 
say that this is a satisfactory stage of things. 
Of course, no one expects that these classes will 





be lifted up at once morally and intellectually 
to a position of equality with their more-favoured 
countrymen. 


AN APPEAL TO EDUCATED INDIANS. 

This work is bound to be slow and can only be 
achieved by strenuous exertions for giving them 
education and finding for them honourable em¬ 
ployment in life. And, gentlemen, it seemR to me 
that, in the present state of India, no work can 
be higher or holier than this. 1 think if there is 
one question of social reform more than another 
that should stir the enthusiasm 8 of our educated 
young men and inspire them with an unselfish 
purpose, it is this question of the degraded con¬ 
dition of our low castes. Cannot a few men—five 
per cent., four per cent., three, two, even one per 
cent.—of the hundreds and hundreds of graduates 
that the University turns out every year, take it 
upon themselves to dedicate their lives to this 
sacred work of the elevation of low castes ? My 

appeal is not to the old or the middle-aged_the 

grooves of their livea are fixed—but I think I 
may well address such an appeal to the young 
members of our community—to those who have 
not yet decided upon their future course and who 
■entertain the noble aspiration of devoting to a 
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worthy cause the education which they have 
received. What the country needs most at the 
present moment is a spirit of self-sacrifice on the 
part of our educated young men, and they may 
take it from me that they cannot spend their lives 
in a better cause than raising the moral and 
intellectual level of these unhappy low castes and 
promoting their general well-being. 
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VII* 

BY THE HON. MR. T. V. SESHAGIRI AIYAR. 

-- 

• T is impossible to conceal from ourselves the 
IL fact that our society is in a state of disinte¬ 
rs gration. The old moorings have been cut 
off. Are we sailing into a new haven ? Or, 
are we drifting along aimlessly towards wreck? I 
incline to the view that there is yet life tor the 
race. History shows that in this country what 
were feared to be disasters have turned out to be 
blessings in disguise. Out of apparent revolutions 
have come lasting reforms. Prior to the advent 
of Lord Buddha, society was practically crumbling 
to pieces. He came to stay the hand of destruc¬ 
tion and to arrest its decay. For centuries, his 
ideals inspired the nation and although we are 
not Buddhists in natne, he would he a blind man 
who fails to trace in our institutions, in our habits 
and in our domestic life, the permanent influence 
of Gautama’s teachings. Buddha’s followers, by 
their zeal to supplant the old faith and by their 
failure to invigorate the new, created a revulsion 


* Reprinted from “ The Indian Review ” June, 1910. 
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of feeling in favour of orthodoxy. Baghavan 
Sankara came. He found that Buddhism was 
not the panacea for the ills of society which its 
founder intended it to be, but had gathered to 
itself objectionable practices and had engendered 
hatred between classes where love was meant. 
Sankara also found that orthodox Hinduism had 
lost its hold upon thinking men because under the 
cloak of religion objectionable practices were tole¬ 
rated and inhuman (literally) sacrifices were in¬ 
dulged in and because of the travesty to which 
the simple teachings of the Vedas and Upanishads 
were subjected. What he found was social atrophy 
of a serious character. His advent coincided with 
a need for a strong hand to set our society in 
order, to uproot the poisonous outgrowths and to 
invigorate and luxuriate the true plant. He set 
himself to the task of cleansing the old faith of its 
impurities and of establishing a philosophy of logic 
find of .reason. His success is now vouched for 
not only in the land of his birth but also in 
Europe and in America. His work appealed to 
the intellect. Did it touch the heart ? His pas¬ 
sionate outpourings to Lakshminarasimha and to 
Sri Krishna, and his beautiful lyrics in praise of 
Sri Mahadeva and His consort are regarded as bis 
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personal faith and not as part of his philosophy. 
His philosophy—one cannot help saying it—how¬ 
ever much it captivated the intellect, failed to 
enslave the heart. To him succeeded Sri Rama¬ 
nuja whose religion was one of love, whose philo¬ 
sophy was that of absolute surrender to the 
Supreme. His teachings area fitting complement 
to the severely intellectual philosophy of Sankara. 
Thus we see that whenever signs of senility or 
decay exhibited themselves in the social and 
religious environments of this country, in the 
words of Sri Krishna, lie has been creating 
himself to bring about the reconstruction of so¬ 
ciety. May we not hope that what apparently 
strikes the on-looker as a rapid process of dissolu¬ 
tion in our society, may have elements of re¬ 
building in it ? At any rate it behoves us all who 
love this land to see that each of us in his turn 
does something to help the motherland to re¬ 
establish her position in the scale of nations. 

With a view to the realisation of this object our 
attention should be directed towards remedying 
some of the evils which threaten to sap our national 
'life and vigour. Successive political dominations 
have left rents in our Rocial outfit which have not 
been mended. There are some unquestionable 
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plague spots in the body politic and unless rigorous- 
measures are taken to eradicate the diseases, it is 
clear that the nation must die. We cannot stand 
still. Are we making any progress? Are we 
leading the people to shake oft' the slumber and to- 
move on ? I do not belittle the efforts of social 
reformers. They aro doing laudable work. Though 
one may feel that the modus ojierandi is open to 
objection and that the attack on superstitions and 
practices has not been on the line of least resist¬ 
ance gradually paving the way for more difficult 
achievements, yet the work has been honest, 
earnest and fairly successful. 

More imminent than the reformation of our 
social customs is the necessity[for a conciliatory and 
humane treatment of the lower classes of society. 
Their reclamation and the necessity for attach¬ 
ing them to us by bonds of love and affection 
should claim the attention of the best amongst us. 
I speak with no hesitation on the subject and I 
am afraid I am not giving full expression to what 
I feel when I say that the failure of the educated 
classes to grapple with this problem spells ruin 
for the country and destruction of their influence. 
Unfriendly critics are entitled to say that we that 
have failed to solve this question have no right to 
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pose ourselves as leaders of society or as represen¬ 
tatives of the people. I certainly do not say that 
we have trampled under foot these unfortunate 
men. I may be right or wrong in saying that 
their birth in the sphere in which we find them is 
due to their past Karma. I may not be in agree¬ 
ment with others if I say that it is not possible to 
lift these men out of their environment altogether. 
I may offend the good sense of the sapient critic 
who wanted to be humourous at the sacrifice of 
common sense and who wrote in the columns 
of the Madras Mail of the Bay of 
Bengal being dried up when I say that 
the elevation of the depressed classes does not 
mean that there should be inter-dining at once 
between the Brahmin and the Pariah or the level¬ 
ling down of all castes. But I do say that consist¬ 
ently with the laws cf Karma, consistently with 
caste rules and observances, consistently with so¬ 
cial observances and etiquette,it is possible to extend 
your love, your sympathy and your encouragement 
towards relieving these men from degradation and 
from insolent treatment on the part of the higher 
classes. You can create in them a feeling of self- 
respect, enable them to entertain hopes of advance¬ 
ment, encourage them to live cleanlier, healthier 
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and happier lives. All this and a good deal 
more are possible if the educated Indians would 
realise that they are neglecting a valuable 
asset of the empire and that if they want to 
build up a nation they should avail themselves 
of every material in the construction of the 
structure. I must not omit to remark that not¬ 
withstanding their apparent; disregard of the 
interests of the lower classes, the privileged few 
have not been tyrannising over them as for¬ 
eigners incorrectly assert. No. They have been 
well cared for. They have been amply protected. 
Their physical requirements and comforts have 
received attention. It may be true that the 
higher classes keep the Pariah at a distance, that 
they consider that contact with him will pollute 
them. But it is equally true that they clothe 
him, feed him and get him married. They are 
his bankers although he has no credit but their 
good will to fall back upon. But all their 
kindness and all their solicitude for his welfare, 
bear no fruit because of their feeling that he 
should not see them eat and that he should not 
come near them. I do not think that the higher 
classes recognise what they are losing. One 
good word, one kind look, a little less super- 




ciliousness and a little more consideration foi 
the intellectual elevation of the Panchnma will 
make him as devoted to them as of old. If they 
neglect all this, the result will he disastrous. lo 
prove how much the intolerance of the higher 
classes has contributed to their losing their hold 
upon the lower classes, you have only to look at 
what is going on in Malabar. 

I must here pause to pay a word of tribute to 
the work of Christian Missionaries. I am not 
concerned with their endeavours to gain converts. 
Thev have materially contributed to the advance¬ 
ment of these classes. Habits of self-respect and 
of cleanliness have come to them. The work of 
Foreign Missions is waking up the educated 
classes of India, It has made them realise that 
they would be losing ground if they neglect to 
raise these depressed classes. They aro also 
compelled to note that economic and labour 
disturbances are following upon the wake of the 
philanthropic efforts of non-Indian agencies to 
elevate this strata of society and that the work 
should he taken up by them if the amelioration 
is not to be marred by class hatred. As soon as 
a low caste man becomes a convert, the village 
has to face a new situation. Land disputes 
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arise, criminal proceedings are ’ taken and the? 
village autonomy is torn asunder. This is’ no* 
fanciful picture. I can cite specific instances of 
what I have stated. The feeling of unity dis¬ 
appears, and you have in the village'and else¬ 
where a Spirit oP antagonism and of unhealthy 
rivalry. Comparing the figures of the last three 
censuses, for the Madras Presidency, I find that, 
whereas in 1881 out of every 10,000 people there 
were 9,143 Hindus, 620 Mahomedans and 228 
Christians ; in the year 1891, the census showed 
8,983 Hindus, 630 Mahomedans and 244 Chris¬ 
tians for every 10,000 ; in 1901, the figures were 
8,916 Hindus, 642 Mahomedans and 269 Chris¬ 
tians, These figures speak for themselves. I feel 
no doubt that when the figures of the next 
census are announced, it will be found that the 
Christian and Mahomedan population will have 
considerably increased while the Hindu popu¬ 
lation will have decreased proportionately. I have 
here left out of account the Eurasians in most 
of whom there is as much of Hindu blood as of 
European. I am not sorry that Hindus are leav 
ing their traditional faith in consequence of the 
endeavours of Missionaries to raise these de¬ 
pressed classes. 1 am not afraid that the great 
6 
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religion of this land will thereby lose its hold 
upon its children. I am only sorry for the dis¬ 
union and social disintegration which this in¬ 
volves. 

Is it not time that we take stock of our in¬ 
fluence and of the forces at work around us, and 
adopt a different attitude, if not in the name of 
humanity, at least in self-interest ? One would 
have thought that contact with other civili¬ 
zations and the progress of democratic principles 
all over the world would have opened the eyes 
of educated Indians to the necessity of recast¬ 
ing their social code, The days of vested rights 
are gone. No one has any right to the respect 
of his fellow-men and to the love of his neigh¬ 
bours, who bases his claim on birth or pare nt 
age. We have failed to realise this. The 
Brahmin, no doubt, is most to blame for this 
want of foresight, but I am convinced that the 
classes next below him in the social scale are 
no less guilty. They are not hampered by the 
same countervailing influences as the Brahmin 
is. They are not subject to the same rigid 
observance of ceremonials which the Brahmin 
observes and which prevents him from moving 
more freely with the low-class man. Probably, 
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fe is just and right that the initiative should 
come from the Brahmin. But the responsibility 
for the failure to grasp the strength of the 
forces at work round them is as much on the 
other classes as on the Brahmin. They should 
not fail to recognise that their short-sighted 
attitude will soon annihilate them, if betimes 
they do not devise means to check the deple¬ 
tion of the Hindu Society by its adherents for¬ 
saking the faith of their ancestors. 

Let us see whether there is any reason for 
this supineness and failure 'of the higher classes 
to raise the standard of living, of comfort and 
of respectability of the lower classes. Does Reli¬ 
gion stand in the way ? Ours is the most toler¬ 
ant of all religions. We count all sorts of bo- 
liefs as pertaining to Hinduism. Atheists and 
Agnostics aie Hindus and Lord Sri Krishna has 
said that no caste can claim him and no clan. It 
is the pure in heart and. the selfless that are 
dear and near to Him. In our Ruranic legends, 
no name stands in higher estimation than that of 
Prahlad. He was not a Brahmin. He was out¬ 
side the pale of castes. He was an Asura. Then, 
have our Acharyas and religious preceptors of 
old prescribed the lower classes as untouchables 
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and as being unfit to be cared for ? Sri Rama¬ 
nuja’s life is a refutation of this. If the fol¬ 
lowers of Ramanuja have studied the life of their 
great teacher they will find that he drew his 
disciples from all classes of society. The imme¬ 
diate preceptor of the great Vaishnavaite philo¬ 
sopher was Tirukachi Nairobi and it is said of Sii 
Ramanuja that it was after his Non-Brahmin guru 
bad eaten that the Brahmin disciple tasted food. 

There were A1 wars and Aebaryes among the 
Vaishnavaites in whom there was' not a drop of 
Aryan blood. Among Saivaites, the great 
Nanda, belonging to the lowest rank in oun 
social scale has been deified and there is not a 
soul which does not thrill with joy at the re¬ 
counting of the trials and sorrows of this truly 
great man and 3t his ultimate triumph. Bhagha- 
van Sri Ratnakrishna who lived only twenty-five 
years ago has left us a legac y whose true value 
we have not beer aole to appreciate. His love 
was all embracing. It knew no limitations of 
caste or colour. The lower a man's status was 
ir. the social scale, the greater was Swami Rama- 
krisbna’s love for him. It is said of Sri Rama- 
krishna that he used to sweep the houses of 
Chan dale s. He bowed to every good man to 





whatever class, creed or nationality he belonged. 
In this as in other matters, he was a true re¬ 
presentative of the old teachers. 


What then stands in the vay of our recog¬ 
nising these sons of India as entitled to a more 
considerate treatment ? It is inertia and un¬ 
willingness to move out of the groove and noth¬ 
ing more. The regeneration of the Pancha- 
mas should he undertaken by Hindus and should 
not be left to the efforts of Mission agencies. 
It is the influence of the higher classes that 
stands in the way of the Panchacua elevation. 
That influence, I feel no doubt, is also res¬ 
ponsible for the general contentment in which 
the lower classes are found. The higher classes 
are not content to follow their hereditary 
vocations. They nave changed in every respect. 
It is right tbao they should. But if they have 
changed, is it not their duty to take their less 
fortunate brethren along with thsm ? Every 
limb should be equally well developed. Other¬ 
wise healthy action will be impeded. Take the 
Brahmin, for example. Stands he where he did ? 
Is he the same spiritual preceptor that he was 
before ? He has thrown off his old pursuits 
and has sought new avocations, He must lead 
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the lower classes on be higher planes of life 
and to nobler pursuits. He must not stand 
aloof. If he does, he will find that he is over¬ 
taken in the race of life and that he is handi¬ 
capped by those whom he has failed to raise up 
and conciliate. In ages gone by, the Brahmin 
was kind and considerate towards bis social 
inferiors. Times have changed and tc-day he is 
bound to take steps to raise up these men, so 
that their allegiance and co-operation may not 
be lost to the nation. A Christian convert from 
Hinduism seldom takes part in our national 
movements. With rare exceptions, he keeps 
aloof from our political organisations. It i& 
therefore necessary that we should earnestly and 
seriously work up this question as statesmen, 
as men with humane instincts. 

In conclusion, I exhort my brethren tc bestow 
their attention upon this subject as patiiots. 
India requires every one of her sens to be 
equipped with knowledge and with ideas to 
raise hei up among the nations of the world. 
Patriotism requires that there should be a feel¬ 
ing of unity and of brotherhood to accomplish 
the task. Xnis feeling of oneness, of a common 
metheiland is impossible, if the lower classes are 
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eteeped in ignorance and feel that they do not 
court and that they have no place in the social 
and political advancement of the country. Work 
fcc enable them to chink themselves as part of a 
great nation, to infuse into them a spirit of 
attachment to and love fur the traditional faiths 
of the country should come from the higher 
classes and I sincerely hope that they will not 
be found unequal to the responsibility. If they 
desire solidarity, if they are anxious that there 
should he national and not class advancement,, 
they should be prepared to forego privileges 
which are unsubstantial, prerogatives which are 
inhuman and barbarous. Their platform should 
be that of Sri Ramanuja and of Ramakrishna 
P&ramabamsa : and their attitude should be one 
of love, of kindliness and of consideration. They 
may not achieve much at once ; but they shall 
certainly have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they adapted themselves to the new situation 
and that with patience and perseverance they shall 
be able to build up a true nation, worthy of the 
tolerance and love of their ancestors. 




VIII* 

BY MR. SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 

-— 0 — — 

# F recent years all appearances go to show 
that at last the Hindu body politic gra¬ 
dually is awakening to a realization of the 
iniquity of the treatment .accorded the Pariah in 
condemning him everlastingly to grovel at the 
foot of the social, intellectual, moral and material 
ladder of life. The proteetant Hindu faiths, 
such as the Brahmo and Arya Samajes, have laid 
down for themselves a policy calculated to give the 
outcaste, in course of time, the social status that 
really should be his by right divine. The Sikhs, 
whose creed radically is against caste, but who, at 
present, are cursed by this institution, also are 
making some effort to do the right thing by the 
submerged classes. Even the orthodox Hindus 
are relaxing their ultra-extreme attitude and 
showing a more charitable disposition toward the 
so-called “ untouchables.” 

There is no doubt whatever that the Hindus 
are engaging in the work of lifting up the lowly 
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^>nes in order to prevent them from forsaking the 
religion of their fathers in favour of Christianity, 
merely for the sake of bettering their social and 
economic position. Despite all their efforts, foreign 
missionaries have succeeded very poorly in 
attracting Indians belonging to the higher classes, 
and they have been forced to content themselves 
with converts from amongst the poor, depressed 
castes, who, during famine times, have flocked in 
large numbers to their relief stations. As is quite 
natural, the Hindu leaders have looked with con¬ 
cern at this depletion of vital blood from their 
religious organism, and have sought to shut off 
its flow by imitating the missionaries, both by 
opening relief works in seasons of food scarcity, 
and by removing the social disabilities under 
which the Pariahs labour. 

At the psychological moment, political issues 
involved in the case are coming to strengthen 
this movement. Since the publication of the 
recent Reform Measures, the Mahomedans have 
been loud in declaring that, properly speaking, 
the outcastes are beyond the pale of Hinduism, 
and therefore their strength should not go to swell 
the numerical force of the Hindus, strictly as 
such. This argument, despite its speciousness, has 
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not succeeded in reducing the Hindu majority,, 
for the Select Committee, which met in July last 
to consider the Census Bill, gave it an effective 
quietus by refusing to take the coming census 
on the basis of such an interpretation. Whatever 
its merit, this reasoning has, however, gone some 
way to stir up the Hindu leaders, and there is- 
no doubt whatever that the movement for the 
uplift of the depressed classes will benefit by this- 
Moslem agitation. 

However, it is very much to be regretted that 
while many sporadic efforts are being made by 
the Hindu community to remove the stigma 
from the outcastes, no systematic organised at¬ 
tempt, on a large scale, is being made to effect 
this reform. In a matter of this nature, how¬ 
ever, even un-co-ordinated efforts are good in 
their own way : but the problem is a large one 
and needs a well-defined, persevering campaign of 
education, intelligently waged in the various 
parts of the country. 

Probably, the best organised work that is being 
done by the Hindus to uplift the so-called “ un¬ 
touchables ” is being carried on in Southern 
India. For the last thirty years the Prarbhana 
Samaj, the Theistic Church of Western India, 
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has conducted night schools for the low castes 
aDd has endeavoured to better their condition by 
providing suitable employment for them, by re¬ 
medying their social disabilities, and by preaching 
to them ideals of religion, personal character and 
good citizenship. 

Realizing that united effort would be required 
effectually to carry on this great reform work, a 
mission was started through the combined exer¬ 
tions of all the agencies then working to better 
the conditions of the depressed classes. The work 
began in Bombay, but quickly expanded out of 
that city. At present, the main energies of the 
propagandists are concentrated at Parel, where, 
besides teaching in the schools, the workers 
minister to the various needs of the poverty- 
stricken people of the locality by arranging lec¬ 
tures, games, excursions and other amusements, 
rendering medical assistance, holding Sunday 
classes and divine services, visiting the poor in 
their homes, distributing clothing and food and 
performing other small charities such as are 
within their means, in times of emergencies. 

^-he Depressed Classes Mission Home at 
^ are l has been so fortunate as to secure the active 
services of four high caste women. The existence 
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of the Mission is solely due to a generous Hindu 
philanthropist who regularly gives a large 
monthly donation to carry on the work. 

One of the chief aims of the Mission is to 
improve the sanitary condition of the “ untouch¬ 
ables ” by teaching them habits of cleanliness 
and temperance, affording cheap or absolutely 
free medical relief and seeking to substitute 
sane notions abcut the laws of health in place 
of the many superstitions rampant amongst the 
low caste people. In consonance with this effort, 
the children in the Mission School, who come 
from the filthiest quarters of the town, and who 
have absolutely no idea of cleanliness or hygiene, 
are bathed at school and made to wash their 
clothing. Plenty of soap is supplied them, and 
they are taught the advantages of a life of 
neatness. Slovenly habits aro discouraged and 
the little children are imbued with the thought 
that cleanliness is next to godliness. During the 
first two years of the school's existence—it was 
started on October 18th, 1906—over 400 pupils 
of the depressed classes came under its influ¬ 
ence. 

Besides this school, the Mission conducts the 
Donar Kachrapatta Day School and the Agripada 
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Bay School. The former was established on 
November 1st, 1907, and during its first year 110 
boys and five girls were admitted to it. One 
hundred and nine of these little folks belonged 
to the depressed classes. The last-named school 
was opened on July 1st, 1908, and admitted 292 
pupils during the first seven months of its 
existence, all of whom but one were Pariahs. 

From November 12th, 1906, to December 31st, 
1908, 1,239 patients were treated in the free dis¬ 
pensary maintained by the Depressed Classes 
Mission. A trained native midwife also paid such 
sick visits as were needed. 

Equally efficient work is being done by this 
Mission in other towns, and through its efforts, 
hundred of Pariahs have been uplifted from their 
sudden condition to a life of usefulness and 
happiness. 

In Northen India, the Arya Sanmj is engaged 
in a unique work to uplift the low castes 
01 the Punjab and the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudb, pursuing a policy radically 
difleient from that in vogue in Southern Hin- 

1 The Samajists have been actively ac¬ 
tually raising the social status of the Pariahs by 
purification ceremonies ever since 1900. 
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The first work along this line was done in 
Lahore. I was present at the ceremony when 
fifty Rahtia families were “ purified ” and thus 
socially uplifted. The Rahtias rank but a trifle 
higher than sweepers and chumccrs, but by means 
of the Arya Samaj rites they were automatically 
lifted to the status of high castes by being in¬ 
vested with the sacred thread, which distin¬ 
guishes the “ twice born ” from the lower classes. 
It so happened in this instance that the 
Rahtias who were thus “ purified ” were Sikhs^ 
and in the course of the ceremony, they were 
divested of their long hair. After this the thread 
ceremony was performed before the sacred fire, 
to the accompaniment of Gayatri Mantrams, and 
the erstwhile Pariahs distributed sweetmeats to 
the Hindus of high caste, who ate them as a sign 
that they actually considered that the social 
stigma had been removed from the Rahtias. The 
same evening the leaders of the Arya Samaj dined 
with the newly-created high caste families, their 
meal being cooked by the ladies who had been 
purified along with their husbands, and who, 
that same morning, would have been considered 
to have polluted food merely by touching the 
vessel in which it was cooked. 
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The Arya Samajists found that they had 
brought down a hornet’s nest upon their heads 
by the radical step they had taken. Nob only 
had they alienated themselves from the ortho¬ 
dox members of their community, but they had 
incurred the ire of the Sikhs for cutting off the 
hair from the head of the Rahtias, thus causing 
them to be looked upon as “ perverts ” by the 
Sikhs, The President of the Arya Pritinidi 
Sabha, who took a leading part in inaugurating 
the movement and engineering the ceremony in 
the case of the Rahtias, was threatened with 
■death as a consequence of his activity. The re¬ 
sult, however, was that the Sikhs became 
aroused to a sense of their duty, and from that 
year forward began to vie with the Arya Sama¬ 
jists in the Shudi —purification work. Indeed 
the followers of Nanak took up this work al¬ 
most at the same time as did the Samajists. The 
Rahtia incident merely acted as a spark to fire 
their zeal and cause them to begin actual work 
instead of merely talking as they had done up to 
^' ,ne ' Theoretically, the Sikhs are no respectors 
u te, their Gurus having uncompromisingly 
eclared themselves against the institution. But 
Jn actual practice they revere caste as highly as 
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do other Hindus. Ifc therefore was meet and 
proper that they should engage in the work of 
uplifting the depressed classes. Dr. Jai Singh 
initiated the work amongst the Sikhs, and other 
leaders have enthusiastically taken up the thread of 
the movement and are engaging in uplifting mem¬ 
bers of the low castes like the Rahtias and 
Muzbies, “purifying” them by Amritcc in order to 
raise them to the common level. 

So actively have the Ary a Samajists and Sikhs 
taken up this uplift work that to-day, in scores 
of villages of the Punjab, the propaganda has 
found successful expression, and it has come to 
par s that to-day there are villages in the Province 
of the Five Rivers where you find bub few “ un 
touehables.” As a rule, the rank and file of ortho¬ 
dox Hindus accept the people who have been thus 
“ purified,” without questioning the agency that 
has done the work of “ purification.” Indeed, it 
no longer is considered necessary for the purified 
people to bathe in the Ganges in order to be ad¬ 
mitted into the select Hindu lold. 

Not only is the Arya Samaj uplifting the 
depressed classes in the social scale, but it is 
making an affort bo educate them. A school is 
conducted by the denomination at Sialkot which 
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This brief sketch may be concluded with the 
words of Mr. Justice Narayan Chandavarkar, 
President of the Depressed Classes Mission :—“ In 
elevating the depressed classes we are but elevat¬ 
ing ourselves.” 
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BY MR. VALENTINE CHIROL. 

-- 

The “ Depressed Classes ” of whom we generally 
speak as Pariahs, though the name properly 
belongs only to one particular caste, the Pariahs 
in Southern India, include all Hindus who do not 
belong to the four highest or “ clean ” castes of 
Hinduism, and they are therefore now officially 
and euphemistically designated as the Panchamas 
— i. e., the fifth caste. 

Many of the Panchamas, especially in Southern 
India, are little better than bonded serfs ; others 
are condemned to this form of ostracism by the 
trades they ply. Such are not only the scaven¬ 
gers and sweepers, but also the workers in leather, 
the Chamars and Muehis of Northern and Central 
India, and the Chakilians and Madigus of 
Southern India, who with their families number 
14 or 15 million souls; the washermen, the tadi 
drawers and venders of spirituous liquors, the 
pressers of oil, and, in many parts of the country, 
the cowherds and shepherd castes, &c. They are 
generally regarded as descendants of the aborigin- 


* Reprint from the Times , London. 
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al tribes overwhelmed centuries ago by the tide 
of Aryan conquest. Some of those tribes, group¬ 
ed together in the Indian Census under the de¬ 
nominational rubric of ‘ Animists’ and numbering 
about 8 millions, have survived to the present day 
in remote hills and jungles without being absorb¬ 
ed into the Hindu social system, and have preserv¬ 
ed their primitive beliefs, in which fetish wor¬ 
ship and magic are the dominant elements. Low 
as is their social status it is but little lower than 
that of the Panchamas, who have obtained a foot¬ 
ing on the nethermost rung of the social ladder of 
Hinduism without being admitted to any sort of 
contact with its higher civilization or even to the 
threshold of its temples. 

Hinduism with all its rigidity is, it is true, 
sufficiently elastic to sanction, at least tacitly, a 
slow process of evolution by which the Panchama 
castes—for there are many castes even amongst 
the “ Untouchables ”—gradually shake off to some 
extent the slough of “ uncleanness ” and establish 
some sort of ill-defined relations even with Brah¬ 
manism. For, whilst there is on the one hand a 
slowly ascending scale by which thePanchamas may 
ultimately hope to smuggle themselves in amongst 
the inferior Sudras, the lowest of the four “clean” 
castes, fid there is a descending scale by which 
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Brahmans, under the pressure of poverty or dis¬ 
repute, sink to so low a place in Brahmanism that 
they are willing to lend their ministrations, at a 
price, to the more prosperous of the Panchamas 
and help them on their way to a higher status. 
Thus, probably half the Sudras of the present day 
were at some more or less remote period Pancha¬ 
mas. Again, during periods of great civil com¬ 
motion, as in the 18th century, when brute force 
was supreme, not a few Panchamas, especially low- 
caste Mahrattas, made their way to the front as 
soldiers of fortune, and even carved out kingdoms 
to themselves at the point of the sword. Ortho¬ 
dox Hinduism bowed in such cases to the accom¬ 
plished fact, just as it has acquiesced in later years 
when education and the equality of treatment 
brought by British rule has enabled a small num¬ 
ber of Panchamas to qualify for employment under 
•Government. 

But these exceptions are so rare and the evolu¬ 
tionary process is so infinitely slow and laborious 
that they do not visibly affect the yawning gulf 
between the “ clean ” higher caste Hindu and the 
unclean ” Panchama. The latter may have learn- 
ed to do Puja to Shiva or Kali or other members 
°f the Hindu Pantheon, but he is not allowed 
within the precincts of their sanctuaries and has to 
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worship from afar. Nor are the disabilities of the 
Panchama merely spiritual. In many villages he 
has to live entirely apart;. He is not even allowed 
to draw water from the village well,lest he should 
<c pollute ” it by bis touch, and where there is no 
second well for the 44 untouchables,” the hardship 
is cruel, especially in seasons of drought when 
casual water dries up. In every circumstance of 
his life the vileness of his lot is brought home to 
the wretched Pariah by an elaborate and relent¬ 
less system of social oppression. I will only quote 
one or two instances which have come within my 
own observation. The respective distances beyond 
which Panchamas must not approach a Brahman 
lest they 44 pollute ” him differ according to their 
degree of uncleanness. Though they have been 
laid down with great precision, it is growing more 
and more difficult to enforce them with the in¬ 
creasing promiscuity of railway and street-car in¬ 
tercourse, but in more remote parts of India, and 
especially in the south, the old rules are still often 
observed. In Cochin, a few years ago I w^as cross¬ 
ing a bridge and just in front of me walked a res¬ 
pectable-looking native. He suddenly turned tail 
and, running back to the end of the bridge from 
which we had both come, plunged out of sight 
into the jungle on the side of the road. He had 
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a Brahman entering on to the bridge from 
the other end, and he had fled incontinently rather 


than incur the resentment of that high-caste 
gentleman by inflicting upon him the “pollution” 
of forbidden propinquity, as the bridge, though a 
fairly broad one, was not wide enough for them 
to pass each other at the prescribed distance. In 
the Native State of Travancore it is not uncom¬ 
mon to see a Panchama witness in a law suit 
standing about a hundred yards from the Court 
so as not to defile the Brahman Judge and pleaders, 
whilst a row of peons or messengers, stationed 
between him and the Court, hand on its questions 
to him and pass back his replies. 

No doubt the abject ignorance and squalor 
and the repulsive habits of many of these unfor¬ 
tunate castes help to explain and to perpetuate 
their ostracism, but they do not exculpate a social 
system which prescribes or tolerates such a. state 
of things. That, if a kindly hand is extended to 
them, even the lowest of these depressed can be 
speedily raised to a higher plane has been abund- 
antly shown by the efforts of Christian mission¬ 
aries. They are only now beginning to extend 
their activities to the depressed castes of Northern 
India, but in Southern India important results 
have already been achieved. The Bishop of Madras 
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claims that within the last 40 years, in the Telugu 
country alone, some 2,50,000 Panchamas have be¬ 
come Christians, and in Travancore another 
7,00,000. During the last two decades especially 
the philanthropic work done by the missionaries 
in plague and famine time has borne a rich har¬ 
vest, for the Panchamas have naturally turned a 
ready ear to the spiritual ministrations of those 
who stretched out their hands to help them in 
the hour of extreme need. Bishop Whitehead, 
who has devoted himself particularly to this ques¬ 
tion, assures me that, in Southern India at least, 
the rate at which the elevation of the depressed 
castes can be achieved depends mainly upon the 
amount of effort which the Christian missions can 
put forth. If their organizations can be adequate¬ 
ly strengthened and extended so as to deal with 
the increasing numbers of inquirers and converts, 
and, above all, to train native teachers, he is con¬ 
vinced that we may be within measurable distance 
of the reclamation of the whole Panchama popula¬ 
tion. What the effect would be from the social as 
well os the religious point of view may be gather¬ 
ed from a recent report of the Telugu Mission 
which most lay witnesses would, I believe, readily 
-confirm :— 

If we look at the signs of moral and spiritual 
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progress during the last 40 years, the results of 
the mission work have been most encouraging. It 
is quite true that naturally the Panchamas are 
poor, dirty, ignorant, and, as a consequence of 
many centuries of oppression, peculiarly addicted 
to the more mean and servile vices. But the most 
hopeful element in their case is that they are con¬ 
scious of their degradation and eager to escape 
from it. As a consequence, when formed into con¬ 
gregations under the care of earnest and capable 
teachers, they make marked progress materially, 
intellectually and morally. Their gross ignorance 
disappears ; they become cleaner and more decent 
in their persons and homes; they give up cattle 
poisoning and grain stealing, two crimes particu¬ 
larly associated with their class; they abstain from 
the practice of infant marriage and concubinage, 
to which almost all classes of Hindu society are 
addicted ; they lose much of the old servile spirit 
which led them to grovel at the feet of their social 
superiors and they acquire more sense of the rights 
md dignity which belong to them as men. Where 
they are able to escape their surroundings they 
Prove themselves in no way inferior, either in 
mental or in moral character, to the best of their 
fellow-countrymen. Especially is this the case .in 
the Mission Boarding Schools, where the change 
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wrought is a moral miracle. In many schools 
and colleges, Christian lads of Panchama origin are 
holding their own with, and in not a few cases are 
actually outstripping, their Brahman competitors. 
... .In one district the Hindus themselves bore 
striking testimony to the effect of Christian 
teaching on the Pariahs. “ Before they became 
Christians,” one of them said, “ we had always to 
lock up our storehouses, and were always having 
things stolen. But now all that is changed. We 
can leave our houses open and never lose anything.” 

In the heyday of the Hindu Social Reform 
Movement, before it was checked by the inrush 
of political agitation, the question of the eleva¬ 
tion of the depressed castes was often and earnest¬ 
ly discussed by progressive Hindus themselves, 
but it is only recently that it has again been taken 
up seriously by some of the Hindu leaders, and 
notably by Mr. Gokhale. One of tli3 utterances 
that has produced the greatest impression in 
Hindu circles is a speech made last year by the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, a Hindu Prince who not only 
professes advanced Liberal views, but whose heart 
naturally goes out to the depressed castes, as the 
fortunes of his own house were made by one of 
those Mahratta adventurers of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury to whom I have already referred. His High- 
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ness does not attempt to minimize the evils of 
the system :— 

“ The same principles which impel us to ask for 
political justice for ourselves should actuate us to 

show social justice to each other.By the 

sincerity of our efforts to uplift the depressed 
classes we shall be judged fit to achieve the objects 

of our national desire.The system which 

divides us into innumerable castes claiming to rise 
by minutely graduated steps from the Pariah to 
the Brahman is a whole tissue of injustice, splitting 
men equal by nature into divisions high and low, 
based not on the natural standard of personal 
qualities, but on accidents of birth. The 
eternal struggle between caste and caste for social 
superiority has become a constant source of ill- 
feeling. . . . Want of education is practically 

universal amongst the depressed classes, but this 
cannot have been the cause of their fall, for many 
of the so-called higher classes in India share in 


the general ignorance. Unlike them, however, they 


are unable to attend the ordinary schools owing 
to the idea that it is pollution to touch them.. 
To do so is to commit a sin offensive alike to reli¬ 
gion and to conventional morality. Of professions 
a s a means of a livelihood these depressed classes 
have a very small choice. Here, too, the supposed 
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pollution of their touch comes in their way. On 
every hand we find that the peculiar difficulty 
from which they suffer, in addition to others that 
they share with other classes, is their “ untouch¬ 
ableness.” 

After a powerful argument against the 
theory of untouchableness and against priestly 
intolerance, the Gaekwar urges not only upon 
Hindus but upon Government theduty of attacking 
in all earnestness this formidable problem. 

“ A Government within easy reach of the 
latest thought, with unlimited moral and material 
resources, such as there is in India, should not 
remain content with simply asserting the equali¬ 
ty of men under the common law and main¬ 


taining order, but must sympathetically se^Hom 
time to time that the different sections ot its, 
subjects are provided with ample means of pro¬ 
gress. Many of the Indian States where they 


are at all alive to the true functions of Govornment 
owing to less elevating surroundings or out of 
nervousness, fear to strike out a new path and 
find it less troublesome to follow the policy of 
lajsaez faire and to walk ir. the footsteps of the 
highest Government in India, whose declared 
policy is to let the social and religious matters 
of the people alone except where questions of 
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grave importance are involved. When one-sixth 
of the people are in a chronically depressed and 
ignorant condition, no Government can afford to 
ignore the urgent necessity of doing what it can 
for their elevation. ’ 

THE POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION. 

Can the Government of India afford to dis¬ 
regard so remarkable an appeal ? The question is 
not merely a social and moral question, but also a 
political one. Whilst some high-caste Hindus 
are beginning to recognise its urgency, the more 
prosperous of the socially depressed castes them¬ 
selves are showing signs of restlessness under the 
ostracism to which they are subjected. From 
almost all of these castes a few individuals have 
always emerged, who acquired wealth and the re¬ 
lative recognition that wealth brings with it, and 
the numbers of such individuals are increasing. In 
some cases a whole caste has seen its circum¬ 
stances improve under new economic conditions 
entirely beyond its own control—like the Nama- 
sudras of Bengal, who, as agriculturists, have had 
their share of the growing agricultural prosperity \ 
of that region. They are materially better off than 
they used to be, and so they are no longer content 
with their old social status of inferiority. Not 
only Christian but Mahomedan missionaries have 
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been at work amongst them, and though the vast 
majority remain Hindus, they note, like the Pan- 
chamas all over India must note, the immediate 
rise in the social scale of their fellow-castemen 
who embrace either Christianity or Islam. For, it 
is one of the anomalies of this peculiar conception 
that the most untouchable Hindu ceases to be 
quite as untouchable when he becomes a Christian 
or a Mahomedan. The Bengali politician was 
quick to see the danger of losing hold altogether 
of the Namasudras, and he set up a propaganda 
of his own, which I mentioned in a previous 
article, with the object of winning them over 
to his side and to his methods of agitation by 
promising them in return a relaxation of caste 
stringency. The question with which we are con¬ 
fronted is whether we shall ourselves take a hand 
in the elevation of the depressed castes or whether 
we shall leave it to others, many of whom would 
exploit them for their own purposes. Is not 
this an opportunity for the Government of India 
to respond to the Gaekwar’s invitation and depart 
for once from their traditional policy of lai&sez 
faire ? In the Christian Missions they have an 
admirable organization ready to hand which 
merely requires encouragement and support. 
Though there are manifold dangers in giving 
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official countenance to proselytizing work amongst 
the higher classes of Indian society, none of 
those objections can reasonably lie to co-operating 
in the reclamation of whole classes which the or¬ 
thodox Hindu regards as beyond the pale of 
human intercourse. From the religious point of 
view, this is a matter which should engage the 
earnest attention of the great missionary socie¬ 
ties of this country. The hour seems to be at 
hand when a great and combined effort is requir¬ 
ed of them. From the moral and social point 
of view they may well claim in this connection 
the sympathy and support of all denominations 
and non-denominations that are interested in the 
welfare and progress of backward races. From 
the political point of view the conversion of so 
many millions of the population of India to the 
faith of their rulers would open up prospects of 
such moment that I need not expatiate upon them. 




X* 

BY REV. C. F. ANDREWS, M. A. 

-- ' 

44 We may turn, then, from questions of origins- 
to questions of present-day practice, and assume 
a desire on the part of patriotic educated Indiana 
to put an end to this terrible national abuse. 
How cau we practically take steps in the way of 
reform? I do not think there is any way so 
practically helpful, under present circumstances, 
as the way of education. The begin with, it has 
the immense advantage of displaying real human 
sympathy and a desire to share with the poorest,, 
the greatest blessing mankind has received. 
Education is a powerful factor all the world over, 
and in India especially it is the noblest way of 
righting a serious wrong. For, it was the evil 
custom which grew up in the dark Indian ages of 
refusing to allow the lowest of the people to 
receive education, which was the beginning of all 
the mischief and led to the present terrible 
results. 

education not pauperizing. 

44 Secondly, education is not pauperizing, but, on 
the contrary, leads on to greater self-respect. It 

* From an article on the “ Service ^of the Poor ” in. 
44 United India and Native i States.” 
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makes those who are educated feel their own 
advance, and it creates in them a desire to help 
themselves and raise themselves. It opens out to 
them new ideas of the^ value and possibility of 
progress, and enables them to take part in their 
own uplifting. It .also opens out oneness of pro¬ 
gress for the whole community. 

EDUCATION CONSTRUCTIVE. 

“Thirdly, while education is the mo3t revolu¬ 
tionary force in the whole world, it is not sudden 
or volcanic ; it is not destructive or anarchical; it 
is rather constructive and gradual, silent and up¬ 
building. It, therefore, disturbs least the im¬ 
mediate social status, while ii leads on to the 
greatest social changes in the future. 

FORMATION OF CLUBS. 

“ But it will be asked, how may we proceed in 
practice ? How can we bring our individual 
influence to bear ? In such work, where millions 
have to be reached, the individual counts for little 
by himself, but a united movement counts for 
couch. To me personally, it seems clear that while 
every individual effort that can be made and 
carried through is of great importance, yet still 
more important is the forming of societies or 
groups which may make a combined effort to cope 
with the problem. Public opinion has to be in- 
8 
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strucfced, the xvhole attitude of society towards the 
question has to be changed, and this can be done 
much more itnpressively by a community of 
thinkers and workers, than by a single individual 
effort. One note of warning needs to be sounded. 
No member, in such a society of reformers, should 
be accepted, who would not himself go down among 
the depressed classes and take part in the work. 
Mere sympathy from a distance is useless, a 
hindrance rather than a help. 

SANITATION. 

“Along with education should go, whenever 
possible, dispensary and healing work. Instruc¬ 
tion in sanitary matters, as to cleanliness, good 
and decent ways, can best be given along with the 
practical sympathy that flows from the healing of 
the sick. Jn these very matters of cleanliness 
and decency lie some of the most difficult problems 
of the upraising of the masses, and while 
education by itself can accomplish a great deal, 
education combined with dispensary work can do 
more. 

agitation. 

C« the problem, then, of India’s poor and de¬ 
pressed classes he felt by every educated man, let it 
be spoken of in our schools and colleges with 
sympathy and. humanity, let the whole press of 
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the country promote the circulation of the new 
ideas of helpfulness and meanwhile let those of 
Young India who are eager to servo their country 
in their own day and generation continue to band 
themselves together for a united effort, to bring 
education and healing to those of their own 
countrymen who so sorely need their labour. 1 ’ 
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BABU SARADA CHARAN MITRA. 

[.Retired Judge of the Calcutta High Court,] 




f HE caste system, it has been said, separates 
the population in India into distinct water- 
1 tight compartments. The ancient sages and 
their archaic texts, however, thought only of four 
castes or divisions, and not the numerous sub¬ 
divisions or sub-castes that we find in the Kali 
Yoga. They are evidently of recent growth. 
Instead of four water-tight compartments into 
which our ancient sages and law-givers, headed by 
most revered Manu, divided the Aryan and non- 
Aryan people of India, we have at the present day 
numerous sub-castes in each caste or Varna, more 
or less untouchable by each other. The mischief of 
untouchableness as well as numerousness is, how¬ 
ever, the greatest amongst the lowest Varna, the 
Sudra. Each craft or calling gave birth to a 
sub-caste and each fresh inclusion into the Brah- 
manic religious fold of a Non-Aryan class or tribe 
also made an addition of a Sudra sub-caste, and 
there was no limit to the number of additions. But 
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■each new sub-caste reclaimed from the aboriginal 
clans was more untouchable than its predecessor, 
and the lowest in social heirarchy of castes was the 
last unfortunate adoptor of Brahminic cult. Thus 
the depressed classes became many in number, 
and as new accessions have now practically ceased 
and the Brahminic fold has now to all intents and 
purposes been finally closed for obsoleteness of 
Hindu mission work and orthodoxy of the highest 
conservative character—the depressed classes of 
budras have ceased to have onward inter-social 
progress and have not only continued for genera¬ 
tions to be , untouchable but even their shadows 
are considered to be desecration to the higher 
castes, especially to the sacred caste of Brahmins. 
This is a deplorable state of things, and how long 
will humanity tolerate it! Either a rising from 
forcible social degradation or a seceding from the 
Brahminic cult and fold is inevitable at no dis¬ 
tant time. 

Incarnations are few and far between. Births 
of heroes are like angel-visits. A Gautama Buddha 
or a Sree Krishna Chaitanya preaching and teach¬ 
ing the equality and brotherhood of man, are rare 
manifestations of divine energy, rare incarnations 
ot the deity for the progress and elevation of 
mankind. The time has come, the spirit is 
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abroad, for the long depressed classes of the 
Indian people to be helped out of the depth 
of social condemnation they are in for no fault 
of theirs and we may soon expect the advent of 
heroes like SrimadDayanand Saraswati and Srimat 


Ram Krishna Paramahamsa even in the twentieth 
century of the Christian era, to lead society in 
progressive lines. We must, however, prepare 
ourselves for the happy days of social regenera¬ 
tion and make ourselves ready to follow the 
heroes who may incarnate for the salvation of 
society and take the lead in raising the down¬ 
trodden. We must be up and doing for the sake 
of humanity. 


The depressed classes must be raised, the 
untouchables must be made touchable and the 
shadows of beings bearing the likeness of God 
must cease to be unholy to man. Individual 
efforts are very useful and not unfrequently 
succeed immensely, hut we must have an army of 
workers —a Salvation Army —to give all human 
beings their legitimate privileges. If we have faith 
in the Sanatana Dharma, if we desire our own 
fold of religion to be all-embracing, if we regret 
after the publication of every census-report the 
proportionate decrease in the numerical strength 
of Hindu populating r we must properly exert our- 
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selves and make vehement efforts to bring within 
our arms the Nciin&sudr&s of Bengal, and the so- 


called filthy classes of the other provinces of the 
vast Indian Peninsula. Religion and politics, 
economic advance, social, intellectual and moral 
progress of the Indian people require consolida¬ 
tion on sound and broad basis. The plane for the 
different classes of people to stand upon must be 
as uneven as possible. The fewer the depressions 
and ups and downs in the field, the greater the 
chance of quick onward march of a nation in the 
path of civilization. The lowest stratum of Hindu 
society consisting of the depressed classes is com¬ 
paratively spacious in every province. Cultivators 
and wage-labourers largely number in it. They 
do many kinds of menial works and are very use¬ 
ful members of society. Without them economic 
condition of India will be inert. We cannot do 
without them for a moment: They ar-e essential 
elements for the * existence of society. But still 
they are treated as abominations and shunned 
we do pigs. We are bound to have their assist¬ 
ance as useful members and still we would not 
have them as human beings. We would touch our 
horses, it not our dogs but would not touch our 
useful brothers. Such sentiment is not only' 

unbecoming but most inhuman. ! Even the 
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American slaves were better treated. What are 
the means we should adopt to raise them up and 
thereby relieve ourselves of this stigma of narrow 
and shameful irrationalism ? 

One of the means usually adopted in Bengal 
to show that a depressed sub-caste had not a 
base origin, as is popularly supposed, is to 
appeal to texts of Smritis and Purans. This 
•is an orthodox method and the late Venerable 
Pundit Iswara Chandra Vaidasagara had re¬ 
course to it to show that the r6-marriage of 
widows was not opposed to Sastric injunc¬ 
tions. He quoted the well-nown text of Para- 
sara to support his advocacy of widow-marriage 
and be referred to the instances of widow- 
marriages in the Puranas. Namasudras of Bengal 
who in the late census were found to be more in 
number than any other sub-caste in Bengal, Eas¬ 
tern Bengal and Assam, have found out texts to 
show that originally they were not Sudras at all 
but that they lost the badge of the twice-born in 
later times merely by accident. This may or may 
not be. I am more disposed to appeal to reason 
than authority. Argumentum ad hominem is 
legitimate but not always successful. The wrath 
of the Brahmins or the caprice of a powerful king 
who could wield the power of a C(esar as well as a 



Pope might denunciate an entire sub-caste and 
thrust it headlong into abyss, making it untoucha¬ 
ble by the superior and more favoured castes. 
Bengal traditions speak of the power of King Bal- 
lala Sen ns making and unmaking sub-castes : He 
raised the Maliishyas and degraded the Vaishyas. 
The rich and enlightened class of Subrnabauik in 
Bengal was, it is said, denounced by this great 
king. The A T amasudras might thus have fallen, 
while Haris and Doms might have been the latest 
accessions into Brahminic fold while retaining 
partially their original non-Aryan filthy habits 

and practices. But they were included as neces- 
4 sary evils. 

The orthodox method—recourse to texts— has 
its advantage with orthodox people and the priestly 
class who would not like to budge an inch with¬ 
out some text, even if spurious, to support it. We 
have the highest veneration for every word 
uttered by our sages and saints, for archaic 
text8 ’ even though some of them bear plain 
indications of spuriousuess and for the learned 
commentaries on them written during the 
middle ages of Sanskrit learning and Eastern 
Aryan history. They must carry great weight in 
a country in which the priestly class has the 
widest influence. An appeal to the authorities 
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of the venerable teachers who have left lasting 
impressions on Brahtninic religion and, in fact, 
the history of the world' is sure to be effective, 
notwithstanding the occasional dogmatism of the 
priestly class of the present-day in spite of texts. 

But it is always difficult to retrace steps, to 
rehabilitate a fallen sub-caste in its original place 
in the social heirarchy of castes. A fallen tribe 
may awake and arise but it cannot, from the mere 
consciousness or knowledge of superior birth, rise 
high enough superseding those which have already 
supersede^] it. The hand of obstinate conservatism 
will always exercise its repressing weight and try 
to see that it is for ever fallen. Texts, are not 
sufficient as Parasara’s text has not been sufficient 
to legalise widow-marriage. Other steps and con¬ 
ditions are needed for the. legitimate and much- 
wished-for upheaval of fallen tribes. These steps 
and conditions must be similar to those that, from 
the very nature of things, are applicable for the 
social improvement of all depressed classes whether 
their better origin be supported by authority or 
not. They may differ in origin, in the modes of 
accession into Hindu polity, but they agree in 
many essentia) characteristics, and sociologica ^ 
rules, for their development and progress must be 
similar if not the same. 
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Intellectual arid moral culture is the pivot of 
social progress. If the majority of a class are 
educated, if they are truth-loving, honest and 
religiously disposed, and if in their habits and prac¬ 
tices they approach as nearly as maybe the Hindus 
of the superior classes, there cannot bo any great 
difficulties in the raising of any of the depressed 
classes. The present state of Hindu society is un¬ 
doubtedly sufficiently elastic. It is not a dead 
organism.—It is living, capable of imbibing new 
ideas, practices and usages, incorporating new 
members and expanding and modifying its social 
hierarchy. Suitable intellectual education, improve¬ 
ment in morality and adoption of tho pure Aryan 
practices would ue sufficient to lead to incorpora¬ 
tion in Hindu society and remove the stigma of 
untouchableness. Instances are nob uncommon 
even at this iron age, of apparently hard and fast 
rules. Sub-castes have risen and been included 
in the pale of the touchable merely hy purity of 
practices. Give up habits and practices condemned 
by the Sastras,; adopt approved usages and show 
yourselves worthy of tho high ideals of Hinduism 
and, like Guhaka Chandala you will at once be in 
the embraces of Sree Ram Chandra. 

Xhe first step to be taken in the process of re¬ 
generation must be sound intellectual, morap 
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education. This I have very frequently pointed out 
to the iVamasudras. Education, however, does 
not mean mere reading and writing and then 
giving up the plough ; wage-earning is not neces¬ 
sarily low. Acquisition of knowledge is true 
intellectual education, whatever the means 
may be. Reading is only one of the means. 
Morality may be taught by words, books and 
examples. Have schools, day schools for boys and 
girls not fit for field-work or wage-labour, 
night-schools for others. I would propose the 
•establishment of a society or societies for the 
purposes of sending out Hindu Missionaries to 
achieve the great object of regeneration of the 
depressed classes. J believe they have their 
Brahmin priasts and these priests should be made 
to take the lead. I have seen an instance of ex¬ 
cellent work by an educated priest of the Nama- 
sudras of Bengal. 

Perfect equality of man and man is an ideal 
of the greatest value and it must always be before 
us in the march of social progress. It may require 
centuries, years of even Brahma himself, to bring 
about true deniocratisabion of thehuiran race, but 
we must never lose sight of the goal. The altar of 
prejudices built of rocks harder than Aberdeen 
.granite must be slowly undermined. We cannot 
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expect progress by leaps and bounds. A few 
shortsighted statesmen and so-called leaders of 
society of the present day and their blind and 
orthodox followers may be afraid of the emancipa¬ 
tion of the depressed classes and may see the 
advance of socialism in every attempt at equalisa¬ 
tion and solidarity of the Hindu races. The bow 
of condemnation may be drawn at every venture; 
and every association formed for the regeneration 
of India, however innocent, may frighten the 
nervous statesmen at the helm of Government; 
but I am confident that time and sober reflection 
will remove even the adamantine rock of prejudices. 

• Amongst ourselves, there is a certain vis inertia 

and there are ingrained prejudices which must be 
overcome. It may be a little slowly, but dark¬ 
ness must give way before light. The twilight 
may be a little long in duration. The develop¬ 
ment and progress of counterforces which* we must 
vigorously and steadily apply may not be miracu¬ 
lously fast, but the ardent social reformer should 
not despair simply because of slow progress. The 
spirit of democracy is destined potentially to 
prosper even in the conservative Indian field. 
Graduation in social rank will continue as long a3 
society feels its necessity for it and the high and 
the rich need not be afraid of losing the services of 
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the low and the poor. The idea of coming socialism 
should not frighten any but the unthinking. On 
the other hand, the regeneration of the depressed 
classes and their sharing social privileges, which 
every member of a society is entitled to, will be an 
antidote to socialism and lead to harmonious 
working. 

It is a pity that the opinions of some of our 
Provincial Governments are opposed to free mass 
education. Financial reasons may control the 
actions of gubernatorial authorities, but the 
people are free to educate themselves and the voice 
and actions of patriots are never checked in the 
attempt to educate their brethren. It is for them 


to show the height which will serve their brothers 
of the depressed classes to find out the path out of 
darkness. A central association or associations 
such as the proposed All-India Hindu Association 
will do immense good to the country. The main 
objects of that Association are inter alia “ to bring 
together the different Hindu communities and 
unite them as units of an organised whole, to 
spread < ducation amongst the masses, to amelior¬ 
ate the condition of those who occupy a lowly 
position in the Hindu polity and to open a wider 
door of usefulness to the Hindu communities.** 
We urgently require an association or associations 
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for these and other useful purposes. The amelior¬ 
ation of the depressed classes and raising them 
up as near as may be to those who occupy 
higher positions, are needs which every thinker 
must acknowledge. Nervousness may lead to re¬ 
pression, to indirect efforts at suppression, but 
truth must succeed and honesty of .purpose 
must have its ultimate reward. 

Education must, however, be on Hindu lines 
which are really the line of least resistance. The 
•classes in low social position are within the pale of 
Brahminic fold and they must advance therein 
and should not be allowed . to stay outside. The 
Brahminic religion and Brahminic fold have the 
great merit oi elasticity. In its surpassing flexible 
lity, it has elements which fits in wonderfully 
with every shade of intellectual progress from the 
lowest fetichism to the highest monotheism. It 
tolerates even positivist ideas. It can satisfy the 
hankerings of every people, whatever the stage of 
civilization may be. What Auguste Comte dis¬ 
covered from the history of civilization of the 
world has its aptest illustration in the existing 
stages of civilization of the different classes of the 
Indian people. So that there will be no difficulty 
in giving the several depressed classes or their 
individual members, moral and religious education 
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suiting their intellectual capacities and tendencies 
and their legitimate status and privileges in 
Hindu social polity, emancipating them from their 
degraded position. Advent of a hero or heroes 
we need not wait for. There may already be heroes 
among us born to regenerate India, to consolidate 
its fragments intellectually, morally and socially 
and form a harmonious whole. Each of the band 
of patriots and reformers I propose to form for 
the raising up of the depressed classes may be a 
hero born for the purpose. Each of them may 
have the inner light of an avatar , disinterested¬ 
ness and devotion to public weal. The greater the 
number of such heroes, the greater and quicker 
will be our sucess. 

To rise in social scale, the depressed classes need 
not change their forms of worship of any image or 
images, provided the forms are not revolting. 
Images and forms are not unfrequently necessary. 
Religious beliefs again are not easy to efface and 
Hinduism at the present day does not insist upon 
any particular form or particular belief, provided 
you call yourself a Hindu and comply with its 
essential rules which are more social than reli¬ 
gious. Cleanliness, avoidance of uncleanly food, 
gentle manners, want of open disrespect of gods 
and Brahmins and the adoption of the habits and 
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practices of the superior caste are all that are 
needed to raise a clan or tribe. Intermarriage 
amongst the higher castes, as Mr. B. De advocates, 
is itself a difficult step. Sudras, the depressed 
classes, there must be for some time to come, but 
thac would be no bar to touchableness in the 
greater part of India. According to our sacred 
books even a Sudra may by austere practices and 
worships have in society and estimation of men 
the status of a twice-born. There was a time in 
the history of Indian civilization when every 
attempt by a Sudra towards purification was 
opposed by the twice-born, but those days are 
gone and I hope never to return, and the liberal 
policy of the Anglo-Indian Governors is most 
favourable to emancipation, to regeneration and 
social democratisation of the entire Hindu popu¬ 
lation. 
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BY PANDIT SITANATH TATVABUSHAN. 

The question of educating the masses, and of 
raising the depressed classes is now more and 
more coming to the front. It is becoming one 
of the vital questions of the day and very soon 
it will be an “ All-India Question.” But how 
can we reach them ? We cannot reach them by 
standing aloof from them and taking indirect 
steps to raise them by merely establishing 
schools, libraries and dispensaries for them. It 
is only by actively sympathising with their 
daily struggles, by closely inquiring into their 
actual wants and taking active measures to 
remove them, that we can hope to be really 
useful to them. Thus only,—by mixing with 
them as brethren, by smiling with their smiles 
and weeping with their tears, and lending a 
helping hand to all their efforts to better their 
condition—can we actually rais6 them from their 
miserable state, inspire them with the ideals and 
aspirations that are burning in our hearts a n d 
arouse them to a consciousness of their rights 
and duties as citizens of a grand and growing 
empire. 
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What are the steps that should be taken to 



reach and raise the masses in the way sug¬ 
gested ? Example is better than precept, and 
so, happening to have some knowledge of an 
actual attempt to ameliorate the condition of 
working people and the success that attended it, 
I shall give a brief narration of that attempt^ 
hoping that such a narration will be a better, 
surer guide to those who would like to make 
Similar attempts than anything I might say from 
a merely theoretical consideration of the subject. 

I refer to the working men’s movement in¬ 
augurated and conducted for a long time at 
Barahanagar near Calcutta by Babu Sasipada 
Banurji, who is well known in this country and 
in England for his many philanthropic activities 
extending over nearly half a century, 
but whom even the infirmities of old 
age have failed to make inactive. It was 
on the 1st of November, 1866, that this friend 
of the poor, moved by their sufferings, sympa¬ 
thising with their struggles, and actuated by a 
holy desire to save them from the fearful temp¬ 
tations that surrounded them on all sides, called 
together a Urge number of them and, in a long 


speech, tried to i 
portance of makir 


impress upon them the great im- 


portance of making organised efforts for iniprov 
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ing their condition. Barahanagar, though com¬ 
paratively a small place, contained a superabund¬ 
ant number of working people attached to the 
local mills and workshops, and was just the place 
where the masses needed to be specially looked 
after. The first result of the Conference was the 
establishment of a Night School, with branches, 
established in the course of the next few years, 
at Kamarpara, Kutighata and Ariadaha. A Mid¬ 
dle Vernacular School at Borai near Serampur, 
attended by many children of working people, 
was also the result of the same movement. Mr. 
Banurji, with many an earnest effort, gained the 
active sympathy of the owners of the chief mills 
with his movement, and at his request they fur¬ 
nished the school at Barahanagar with a house 
built at their own expense. But the village gen- 
try, opposed to the movement from the beginning 
on the selfish ground that the common people, 
when educated, would neither serve nor honour 
them, at last quarrelled with the mill-owners for 
snme cause and led the latter to deprive the school 
of the house so kindly lent by them, and caused 
it to be removed elsewhere. Mr. Banurji was not 
at Barahanagar at the time, otherwise he could 
have settled the matter. The loss of the house, 
however, did not interfere either with the efficien- 
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cy or expansion of the movement. A new house, 
now known as the Sasipada Institute, was built 
by him and the movement went on as successfully 
as ever. The merchants themselves bore testi¬ 
mony to its tangible moral effects, declaring that 
those of their hands who attended Sasi Babu’s 
School were the very people that were found to 
be most careful and painstaking in their work. A 
step forward in organization was taken by the 
establishment in August, 1870, of the Working¬ 
men^ Club, which continued for a long time to 
be the central body and the rallying place for all 
who came under the influence of the movement. 
Total abstinence was made a condition of member¬ 
ship, and great and far-reaching were the results 
of this combined movement for temperance and 
the improvement of the working classes. In 
every meeting there came forward fresh numbers 
of men, confessing their intemperate habits and 
taking temperance pledges. The Club held its 
meetings at the houses of the members, and great 
was the enthusiasm displayed not only by the 
men, but also their mothers, wives and sisters on 
tnese occasions. In those days there were many 
A arta Bhaja centres at Barahanagar and one at 
Isimchand Maitra’s garden at Bonhooghly, where 
low caste Hindus used to meet once a week for 
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Kinging their peculiar hymns and observing their 
religious rites, Babu Sasipada Banurji used to 
frequent those places and he admits having been 
benefited by the earnestness of their devotion. 
Some of these people used in return to come to 
the meetings held in Sasipada Babu’s house. 
These centres have long ceased to exist, their 
earnestness having taken the new channel of 
Barisankirtans , of which there are now several 
parties in and around Barahanagar. Babu Sasi¬ 
pada Banurji has the satisfaction to feel that he 
had some hand in bringing this desirable change. 
The meetings of the Workingmen’s Club were 
frequently attended and addressed by sympatbis- 
ing visitors from Calcutta such as Babus Dvaraka- 
nath Ganguli, Krishnakumar Mittra and Kalisan- 
kar Sukul. Lectures on various subjects, chiefly 
of a moral and practical character, were delivered 
in these meetings, and the effect of these, issuing, 
as they did, from a heart that deeply and active¬ 
ly sympathized with all the trials and difficulties 
of the members, began soon to be visible in their 
thrifty and temperate habits and their improved 
morals. A small library was also established for 
their benefit. As a test of their thriftiness.it 
may be stated that several of them could have 
houses (pucca buildings) of their own built 
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out of their savings. I* 1 her last visit to 
India Miss Carpenter visited their houses. 
One of the good things that Babu Sasipada 
Banurji taught them was self-help, the effect of 
which was that though working in the jute mills, 
they began to weave cloth on holidays and do 
some other kinds of business to better their 
condition. Hand-loom work was thus slowly 
revived at Barahanagar. The present band of 
workers and the chief seat of the working men’s 
movement are all the result of the labours of 
those days, Many of the men even joined the 
Sadharan Dharma Sabba, a liberal union of all 
religionists which Mr. Banurji established in 
1873, and took an active part and evinced a 
hearty interest in the devotional exercises con¬ 
nected with the Sabha. Women’s meetings were 
occasionally held at the house of Mr. Banurji 
and lantern exhibitions and other entertain¬ 
ments organised by him in order to awaken the 
interest of the working people in the movement. 
These entertainments included occasional ex¬ 
cursions to interesting places. One of these ex¬ 
cursions was so important, that one of the 
Calcutta English dailies had to give a leading 
article to notice it, and when the report reached 
the friends of the workingmen’s movement in 
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England, they drew the attention of Her 
Majesty, the late Queen Victoria, to it. Babu 
Sasipada had already established an “ Anna 
Savings Bank ” for receiving the deposits of his 
poor friends, and when the Government caused 
Savings Banks to be opened (1870) in every 
district, head-quarter and sub-division, he, with 
much earnest effort, induced the Government to 
introduce the system at Barahanagar, though it 
was not a sub-division. Babu Sasipada Banurji 
used in those days to visit Behalapara (the 
place where violin is manufactured) at 
Bonhooghly, and in the evenings hold meetings 
and sankirtan parties in the houses of the 
chandals (who prepared violins). His friend, 
Babu Durga Das Mukhurji, of Banhooglily, very 
often accompanied him to those meetings. These 
visits aroused a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
those simple people. This was before the Christ¬ 
ian missionaries began visiting that quarter and 
established their mission there. Babu Sasipada 
Banurji having left Barahanagar, the missionaries 
took charge of the field. Another step which 
specially showed Mr. Banurji’s hearty interest 
in the welfare of the working people and drew 
them closely to him, was the strenuous efforts he 
made to bring to justice a certain Police Sub- 
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Inspector who had committed a brutal outrage 
on a poor working woman and brought a false 
charge of rioting against a number of working 
men in order to screen himself from the conse¬ 
quences of his own crime. The innocent men 
were acquitted, but the culprit could not be 
brought to proper justice. His case was dis¬ 
gracefully taken up by some of the most en¬ 
lightened of the villagers,—selfish and easy¬ 
going people who had all along been opposed to 
Mr. Banurji’s reforming and philanthropic acti¬ 
vities,—and an elaborate defence put forward 
in the man’s favour. However, the friend of the 
poor, by his active defence of their rights and 
interests, gained a footing, stronger than ever, in 
their simple and susceptible hearts. What their 
feelings for him were, and what they had actually 
gained from him, may be gathered from the fol¬ 
lowing extract from an address which was pre¬ 
sented to him by them on the eve of his depar¬ 
ture for England in 1871, and which appeared 
in an Engligh garb in one of the papers of the 
time :— 

u ar Q very poor—there is no one in Barahanagar 
to help us in any way, but it is only you who have 
been labouring heartily for our good. It is impossible 
to state here how much benefit we have derived from the 
Workingmen’s Club which has been established by you 
with a view to improve our character. The valuable 
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instructions and lectures which you have been pleased 
to give us, have borne fruits. They have changed our 
character in many respects, so that some have even 
given up the habit of drinking and other vicious habits, 
and are now leading an honourable and peaceful life. 
It is impossible to tell here how much good you have 
done us by opening the Night School for our edu¬ 
cation. Before the school was established, we could 
not read or write, but now we can read easy books, 
write a little, and know something of Arithmetic. We 
now feel ashamed to commit those bad acts which we 
could do before without any hesitation. You love 
us so much that whenever any one of us is sick 
you visit him at his sick-bed and freely give medicines to 
those who cannot afford to buy them. What more shall 
we say—we honour you as our father ! ” 

After his return from England, Mr. Banurji 
greatly extended the sphere of his activity for 
the masses by starting for them an illustrated 
monthly pice paper entitled the Bharat Sramajivi. 
Beth the circulation and the influence of this paper 
were remarkable. No fewer than fifteen thousand 
copies—a marvellous number for those days— 
were turned out every month and the paper 
reached all classes cf the working population and 
was seen in the hands of peasants in the remotest 
corners of the province. Pandit Sivanath Sastri 
was one of its regular contributors. The Magis¬ 
trates of all the districts of Bengal subscribed for 
it, and friends and sympathisers were created 
everywhere and helped in its circulation. The 
Barahanagar Saitnach&r, a weekly paper started 
by Mr. Banurji in 1873, also represented the 
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•levances of the working people and helped on 
their cause. It may be added here than Mr. 
Banurji’s efforts were not confined to improving 
the condition of the Hindus; he had before his 
eyes also the miserable condition of the Muham¬ 
madan working classes. On the 20th October, 
1872, he addressed a meeting of Muhammadans 
and on the 20th December of the same year he 
established a school for boys belonging to that 


community. The question of raising the low 
castes, a question which deservedly finds a place 
in the programme of the Social Conference, was 
practically solved by him when he mixed as a 
brother with the most hated and adhorred in the 
land, now eating with charity paupers in a Kali - 
bari, now nursing a mehtar in his hovel and then 
a S a ^ n joining in a picnic organised for working¬ 
men, some of whom belonged to the lowest strata 
of society. Let our new reformers imitate these 
' va ys in their conduct towards their 4 low-born ’ 
brethren, and the question of raising them will 
be quickly solved. It will not be solved by any 
amount of speaking and writing so long as we 
keep aloof from them and constantly remind them 
of our superiority. 

It was not at Barahanagar only that Mr. 
Banurji worked for the people. While stopp- 
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ing in Calcutta he opened two Night Schools, 
one at the City College and the other at the 
Keshab Academy. This was in connection wish 
the Lay-workers’ Mission of the Sadharan 
Brahma Samaj, of which he was then the Secre¬ 
tary. At that time, for the benefit of his health, 
he used to go every morning to the Eden 
Oardens, sit in front of the gardens, in a boat of 
the Chittagong manjis , who were attracted by 
his manners. They flocked round him and he 
used to read to them books, talked to them on 
matters useful to them and sang hymns. Now 
and then he gave them refreshments, himself 
joining in the entertainment as one of them. 

Another incident will bring out strikingly the 
feeling for the masses which inspires Mr. Banurji 
and which ought to inspire every worker in the 
field. At Madhupur, where he was spending a 
few days for the benefit of his health, he noticed 
a number of working people at work in building 
a house. Among them was a pair who, as he 
learned afterwards, was in the habit of leaving 
their new-born infant, only a few months old, in 
their cottage, put to sleep by drugging it with 
opium. One day the child awoke before the time, 
that is, before the return of its parents. Drawn 
by its cries, Mr. Banurji entered the cottage, 
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took up the babe on his arms and quieted it in a 
manner which he knows far better than many 
mothers, and carried it to its parents. It is such 
acts as these which win the hearts of simple- 
minded people and make it possible for workers 
among them to have any real influence on them. 

The work for the masses still continues, not¬ 
withstanding Mr. Ban urji’s absence from Baraha- 
nagar, the old field of his work. Lately he has 
placed rupees two thousand in the hands of the 
Executive Committee of the Sadharan Brahma 
Samaj for organising lectures for working people 
on “ practical religion and morality.” 


It will thus be seen that the present move¬ 
ment for the raising of the depressed classes had 
its beginning in the work for the masses just 
described, for the people who came under Mr. 
Banurji’s influence included the lowest classes, e.g. 9 
Kaoras and Chan dais. 

The mere outlines of the movement have grown 
into a long narrative, and I must stop here. My 
object has been to indicate the main lines along 
which a movement for reaching and raising the 
masses should work. The work is of national im¬ 
portance and must be carried on with the com¬ 
bined forces of the nation. Let our leading men 
therefore think out this great problem of the 
national education of the masses and formulate a 
scheme resulting iD a close relation between 
themselves and those whose interests it should be 
their highest glory to serve. 
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BY MR. P. R. SUNDARA AIYER, B.A., B.L. 


t HE time has arrived for definite organised 
action for the amelioration of the lot of 
' the Panchamas. The first step is to erase 
from our minds the idea of * out-caste*.’ Does 
not the word Panchama itself show that the 
bearer of that name is within the casres of 
Hinduism ? Let us bt j gin then with the recog¬ 
nition of his title to full rights of citizenship. 
Let us saturate our hearts with a feeling of 
brotherly love towards him, so that he may reci¬ 
procate the feeling and not regard us any more 
with fear and mistrust. We should be prepared 
to make up to him for past neglect and harsh¬ 
ness, to help towards the establishment of special 
schools for his children and give special facilities 
to enable him to work his way on to a position 
of political and social fellowship with us. No 
longer should it be necessary for him to seek the 
help of aliens in race or religion to assert the 
rights of man. For the sake of our Panchama 
brethre?>, for our own sakes, and for our eoun- 


*Reprinted from “The Indian Review,” December, 1910. 
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try’s sake, and for humanity’s sake, we should 
resolve to do so. 

Amongst our duties as citizens, our duty to 
the so-called depressed classes demands special 
attention, [t is a matter of primary importance 
whether we regard it politically, or from the 
poino of view of our social duties as fellow mem¬ 
bers of the same community. From whatever 
point of view we inay look at it, we have sadly 
failed in the past. That, in a country where infi¬ 
nite compassion is the first lesson taught by reli¬ 
gion, the Panchamas and other classes should 
have so long been treated in the way in which 
they have been, is a matter which is one of great 
surprise to those who know the real qualities of 
the people. There might he castes, there might be 
different functions to be performed by different 
castes ; hut 1 do not know that our sacred writ¬ 
ings countenance our regarding any community, 
whatever may be the task allotted to it, as un¬ 
touchable. That we should prevent members of 
any community from having the ordinary rights 
of human beings from walking where they please, 
from acquiring elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, is a shame which, even were the dis¬ 
abilities at once removed, mus t stick to us for a 
ong time. Not merely are we inhuman, but 
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such treatment is also a source of great political 
danger. Not only do we lose the co-operation of 
a-very large section of the community, but it is 
quite possible that our acts would result in their 
being permanently estranged from us. If we are 
not prepared to elevate them, there are others 
who, being moved by feelings of humanity, are 
prepared to do the work. Are we prepared to 
say to our brethren : “ We cast you away : go 
where you will ? Are we not rather prepared 
to repair the wrong done to them, to extend to 
them our right hand, and assure them that here¬ 
after we shall treat them as our equals in all 
matters where equality is proper, in all matters 
where humanity and common citizenship demand 
it ? I have no doubt we have by this time 
made our choice. Public sympathy has been en¬ 
listed in their cause already to a very large ex¬ 
tent, though, in accordance with our habit of 
moving slowly, the movement has, indeed, been 
very slow. Those who have come in contact with 
the Panchamns will testify to their good qualities, 
patience, docility, and a fair degree of intelligence 
in many cases. In fact, I do not know in what 
respects we can consider them to be below us. 

-- 


o 
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By RT. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OP MADRAS. 

- t-O-A - 

# NE striking result of the political and 
social movement in India during the last 
few years has been the attention given 
to what are known as ‘ the Depressed Classes / 
There has been recently a perfect shower of 
speeches and articles upon this subject. It is 
sdmost universally acknowledged by educated 
Hindus in all parts of India that the elevation 
of the depressed classes is one of the great social 
and political problems of the hour. H. H. the 
Gaekwar of Baroda gave forcible expression to 
this widespread feeling some months ago and 
he has been followed in very much the same 
strain by a host of speakers and writers. There 
is no need to labour the point to the readers 
of this “ Review.” 

Here are fifty million people sunk in ignor¬ 
ance, poverty and contempt, branded as un- 
touchables or unapproachabies, treated as serfs, 

* Keprintfrom “ThTlndian Review’■ January, 
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reduced to a state of moral degradation through 
the contempt and ill-treatment that they have 
received for the past thousand years. The 
national movement has awakened men’s 
•consciences to the fact that this state of things 
is incompatible with modern progress, and there 
is now a strong feeling among educated Hindus 
that something must be done to wipe away this 
reproach upon Hindu civilization and do some¬ 
thing to atone for the oppression and ill-usage 
•of past ages. 

The object of this short article is not to 
*lraw attention to the problem nor to insist 
upon its importance. That is needless. I wish 
simply to point out what are the steps that 
need to be taken and can be taken in the imme¬ 
diate future towards the much-needed reform. 
A lady in England said some years ago to a 
well-known preacher : “ I did so enjoy your 

beautiful sermon, Mr.-last Sunday.” 

Ho replied in his short incisive way : “ Well, 

-what are you going to do ?” The same question 
might pertinently be asked of the large body of 
educated Hindus who have recently been applaud¬ 
ing the moving and eloquent speeches that have 
been delivered on the subject of the elevation of 
the depressed classes. Well, what are you going 
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to do ? May I, as a stranger and foreigner but 
a sincere well-wisher of India, suggest one or two 
things that might be done and need to be done? 

And the first thing is obviously that the edu¬ 
cated Hindus who earnestly wish for reform 
should take away from the depressed classes the 
stigma of untouchableness. The first necessary 
step towards their social and moral elevation is 
obviously to touch them. There is a profound 
significance in a simple action of Christ in the 
first Miracle recorded of Him in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. A leper came to Him, outcast from 
Jewish Society, banished from all social life, con¬ 
demned to live apart, regarded with abhorrence, 
treated as untouchable. The Jewish leper was 
the counterpart of the Indian outcaste. To touch 
him involved ceremonial defilement. The first 
thing our Lord Jesus Christ did then was to put 
forth His hand and touch him. By that simple 
act He restored the man’s self-respect and created 
between Himself and the poor leper a bond of 
kindly human sympathy. I never understood 
the true significance of that act till I came to 
India. In a remarkable memorial presented to 
the Secretary of State for India by an association 
of Mahars in the Bombay Presidency protesting 
against their exclusion from military service and 
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police service, they speak with gratitude of “ the 
kindly touch of the Christian religion ” as having 
elevated the Mahar “ once and for ever, socially 
as well as politically .” It is a beautiful and ex¬ 
pressive phrase, “ the kindly touch of the 
Christian religion.” When once they came in 
contact with men who no longer despised them,, 
no longer treated them as untouchables, no 
longer treated them worse than their cattle, but 
recognized their manhood, visited them in their 
homes and held out to them the right hand of 
brotherhood, then at once their self-respect was 
restored and gleams of hope appeared upon the 
horizon of their cheerless, hopeless lives. The 
kindly touch gave them courage to arise and 
go forth upon the path of progress. The first 
thing needed, then, on the part of the educated 
Hindus whose consciences have been really 
awakened on the subject of the depressed classes 
is ‘ the kindly touch. 7 Apart from this, little 
else can be done. Education, schemes for mate¬ 
rial advancement will all be comparatively use¬ 
less unless this stigma of untouchableness is 
removed, and the self-respect of the depressed 
classes is restored. 

Then the next step is to promote schemes of 
education for the depressed classes. Something 
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has already been done in places like Madras, in 
this direction. A few schools have been started. 
In Trichinopoly too I hear that a night school 
for the outcastes has recently been established 
and is being worked entirely by educated Hindus. 
Efforts of this kind would form an admirable 
sphere of social service for the college students. 
If a hundred young men would unite together 
in Madras to support and manage two or three 
night schools, much good might be done. At 
any rate, it would be a beginning. It would 
form a practical exhibition of sympathy and 
would do more than many speeches and articles 
to advance the cause of reform. But I would 
insist upon the fact that the work must 
be done by the students themselves. It 
will not be enough for them to pay other 
people to do it. Let the students divide them¬ 
selves into bands, making each band responsible 
for one or two nights a week, and then themselves 
teach the poor outcastes to read and write and 
give them useful knowledge. Apart from any¬ 
thing else the simple fact of their trying to do 
this work will have an enormous influence for 
good, and, I may add, it will do as much good to 
them as it will to the outcastes. 

Then, in the third place, there is very real need 
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for active temperance work among the depressed 
classes. A great deal of their poverty and degra¬ 
dation arises from intemperance. In one of our 
Mission districts in the Telugu country which I 
visited some months ago I found that the Tamil 
Missionaries had persuaded nearly all their con¬ 
verts in the district to give up strong drink. 
The result was very remarkable. In the first 
place, the converts were paying off their debts. 
One man told me that when he was converted a 
year before he owed over Rs. 70 ; in one year he 
had paid Rs. 30 and in another 18 months he 
hoped to pay off the remainder. This was sim¬ 
ply the result of giving up drink. In another 
village a large body of Christians were asked what 
benefit they had obtained by becoming Christians. 
They replied at once : “ We do not get ill and we 
are much better off.” That was mainly the result 
of giving up drink. This one reform, then, 
would do an immense amount to raise them out 
of their degradation. Here there is another form 
of social service for the college students. The 
work can be taken up in towns and cities as well 
as in villages. But here, again, I would empha¬ 
size strongly the need for personal service and 
individual work. What is needed is not to get 
up temperance meetings and make speeches, but 
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to deal individually with the outcastes, to try and 
unite them together in temperance societies and- 
help them in every way to fight against this great 
evil of drink. 

Then fourthly, much might be done by men 
of influence and position who would devote them¬ 
selves to the problem of trying to alleviate soum 
of the sufferings and disabilities which the social 
position of the outcastes at present inflicts upon 
them in the villages. For example, it will be a 
very great boon if Government can be moved to 
provide the outcastes in every village with wells. 
The sufferings of the poor people simply through 
the lack of a proper water-supply are often very 
pitiable. It would nob be a task beyond the re¬ 
sources of Government gradually to provide the 
outcastes with wells of their own in every single- 
village ; and it would be done if educated Hindus 
would put pressure upon the Government to do 
it. If the public opinion of educated men de¬ 
manded that it should be done, the money would 
very soon be found. It is just as necessary that 
these people should be provided with water as 
that they should be provided with food in times 
of famine and scarcity. Something has already 
been done in this matter by private philanthropy. 
But, is it right that most of the money for this 
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-common act of humanity should como from Eng¬ 
land and America ? 


Then again, another thing that educated 
Hindus of light and leading might do is to move 
the Government to give to the oufccastes far 
greater facilities for acquiring land. An old 
custom, which has practically the force of law, 
prescribes that when any waste land is lying idle 
in a village the owner of the adjacent property 
has always the prior right to take it up and 
cultivate it. No doubt this has been a con¬ 
venient custom, and in many cases serves 
to obviate disputes and losses. But still 
it bears very hardly upon the outcastes. In 
the majority of cases it acts as an absolute bar 
to their acquiring land. The caste people in the 
villages are opposed to their social advancement. 
They do not wish them to acquire land. As 
soon, therefore, as an outcaste applies for a 
piece of waste almost invariably the adjoining 
owner claims the right to take it up. I have 
received constant complaints of the injustice 
done by this custom both in the Tamil country 
and in the Telugu country, and I believe that 
a simple reform in this one law or custom relat¬ 
ing to the acquisition of land would do a very 
great deal to enable the depressed classes to 
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improve their position. The Government woul d 
naturally be averse to changing a longstanding 
custom of this kind so long as public opinion is 
strongly opposed to the change ; but here is a 
point in which those who sympathize with the 
wrongs and disabilities of the outcastes can do a 
great deal, first to change public opinion and, 
then secondly, to help the Government to make 
an alteration in the law. 

This is a very modest scheme of reform. What 
I have suggested are only first steps. But the 
main thing at the present time is that the first 
steps should be taken. It is a great gain that 
the consciences of the educated Hindus all over 
India should have been aroused on the subject. 
It is something to the good that many speeches 
should have been made and many articles written 
on the subject ; but now the question ought to 
be asked : “ What are we going to do ?” 
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BY RAO BAHADUR V. M. MAHAJANI, M. A. 

{Retired Educational Inspector, Bcrar.') 

wl PERUSAL of the papers published in the 
id Indian Review on the subject of the 
Depressed Classes shows that the conscience 
of the leaders of thought in the Hindu Society 
has been roused. They all agree on grounds of 
justice, humanity and self-interest, and even on 
economic grounds, that it is high time to make a 
serious and sustained effort to raise the condition 
of these classes, and make the body politic whole 
by uniting the limb, which has been practically 
torn. As regards the methods that are suggest¬ 
ed, for bringing about the desired end, there is not 
very wide divergence. All insist upon giving 
education, upon creating habits of cleanliness, and 
upon throwing open doors for employment. All 
agree too that the work ought to be begun, in a 
spirit of brotherhood, by the higher classes, who 
must first get over their prejudice—or false notion 
as regards the untouchableness of the so-called 


* Reprint from k The Indian Review ”, February, 1911, 
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outcastes. It would appear that this notion varies 
both in degree and in kind in the various parts of 
India. To speak generally, the notion is afc its 
high water-mark in the extreme south, and then 
descends as you proceed to the north and the 
west, until in Punjab, where the Arya Samaj 
has gathered a large and growing number of 
adherents, it almost disappears ; and the 
Samajists are prepared to eat, in the evening, 
of the hands of thoss outside the fold who were 
purified in the morning by a Homa and investiture 
of the sacred thread. 

As regards giving education itself, most of the 
writers would not object, 1 think, if the children 
of the depressed classes sat in the same room with 
the children of the higher classes—provided they 
had a bath and clean clothes. This is the general 
view of officers in the Educational Department 
who in some cases concede to popular prejudice 
by assigning a separate bench or a plot to the 
children of the depressed classes, but in the same 
class-room. Mrs. Besant alone would have 
special schools for them and would not allow them 
to study with the children of the higher classes. 

Friends of social reform in Berar are in full 
sympathy with these views and movement, and 
I have had my share however humble in the 
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efforts made on behalf of these backward 
-classes, both while I was in educational 
service and since my retirement. As a 
repetition of the views already so well ex¬ 
pressed would be tiresome, I content myself with 
a brief narrative of our experience in Berar, as 
that will in my opinion better interest the readers 
of the Indian Review , and may haply throw some 
light on the path of those in this province, or 
•elsewhere, who are yet hesitating to take the step. 

In dealing with the problem of raising the 
condition of the depressed classes, we have to take 
into consideration their heredity, tradition, and 
environment. Heredity we may leave to itself; 
tradition we may affect a little; but environ¬ 
ment is more or less in the power of the existing 
generation of society to change altogether. If 
the karma of previous births accounts for birth in 
a depressed class, it must be credited with en¬ 
dowing a few in that class with a genius which 
occasionally bursts forth through all its overload¬ 
ing impediments and shines with lustre, as in the 
case of ChokhaMela Maharand Sajan Kasai. Who 
knows but that such genius still lurks in these 
•classes even now, and it will be in the highest 
interest of the whole nation to relieve it of some 
of its weight and not to allow it to be altogether 



smothered. But ordinary talents more than 
genius requires culture, and such talent is not 
rare among the depressed classes. It only needs 
to be furnished with suitable opportunity which 
society is bound to give to them as to all 
other classes. 

It may be stated at the outset that in Berar^ 
the sense of untouchableness is not so keen as it 
appears to be in other provinces. The untouch¬ 
ables here consist mainly of Mahars, and these 
have very useful functions in village economy. 
Some of the families have hereditary duties to 
watch and ward, to carry the post and money 
bags to the Tahasil Cutcherry, to guide officers cn 
travelling duty, to carry their kit and have 
corresponding rights (or haqs) to receive a pdyali 
of J war on each acre of land cultivated. Against 
these haqs some ryots had complained, but the 
haqs have been judicially pronounced to be legal. 
As these Mahar menials serve under a Kunbi 
Patel or a Brahman Pande, and their families 
they are brought into contact with higher 
classes. I have seen Mahars employed by Brah¬ 
mans and Deshmukhs—other than village officials 

to look after their cattle, to clear their shed 
and to work in fields. It maybe remarked 
that while actually working in fields the Kunbp 
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labourer in Berar does not; deem himself polluted 
by the touch of a Mahar, of course, the 
Mahars are not permitted to enter the inner 
house of the family in which they serve. Some 
idea of the diminished notion of untouchableness 
may be formed from the fact that Mahars are 
allowed to yoke and unyoke bullocks to or from 
a cart in which a person of a higher class is actu¬ 
ally seated. The notion has received a still more 
killing shock in towns, where the problem of the 
scarcity of labour caused by the ravages of famine 
and plague has had to be somehow solved by the 
employment of Mahars in factories where steam 
power is used. There are other openings in 
Berar to Mahars. They ballast rock, cut stone, 
work as day-labourers on railway lines and take 
petty contracts. Some work as masons, and 
bricklayers. Some make bricks and own kilns, 
which are profitably worked. In some villages 
they still continue to weave Khadis (coarse cloth) 
with pretty designs, which find a ready sale in 
the market. 

The Mahars are generally intelligent and 
honest in their own way—though some are given 
to pilfering. In their dealings with Government 
and their officers, their honesty is proverbial. 
Few complaints are received of their having dealt 
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oniously with the Government money or things 
committed to their charge. But this may be the 
result of customary honesty, which has not yet 
reached, as H. H. the Gaekwar says, the self- 
conscious stage. But have not eminent education¬ 
ists and philosophers like Spencer again and again 
maintained, that the main end of all education is 
to form good habits—that good habits descending 
from generation to generation constitute custom¬ 
ary morality ?—and does not customary 
morality in the end prove more economical in 
working than self-conscious morality?—and, finally, 
does not self-conscious morality often degenerate 
into pure selfish morality ? The history of material 
civilization does not present an unbroken picture 
of the progress of self-conscious morality. 

It will thus be seen that in Berar the condition 
of Mahars is not at present deplorable or hopeless, 
whatever it may have been some years back. 
The continued efforts of the educational depart¬ 
ment extending over more than forty years, to 
encourage education among these and other 
depressed classes, by totally exempting their lads 
from school-fees, by allowing them to sit in the 
same class-room with Qther boys, by founding 
special schools for them where a sufficient number 
was forthcoming, coupled with those of some 
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officers in other departments who appointed to 
suitable posts youths of backward classes when¬ 
ever available—and backed by the moral support 
given to these efforts by the higher classes have 
brought about this happy result. Two instances 
of this moral support may be mentioned : 

(1) The Beder caste, which some ■ thirty years 
ago was included among the untouchables, has by 
the efforts of the community led by the late Rao 
Saheb Dhondji Kondaji—Police Inspector, been 
recently readmitted into the Shudra caste by 
the Shankar Acharya, The caste had fallen during 
and after the Pindari Wars, but as it had left off 
what are deemed unclean practices as testified to 
by respectable persons in the higher classes, the 
Shankaracharya found authority in the Shastras 
to restore it to its former position. This in¬ 
stance disproves the assertion often made against 
Hindu religion, that in its eyes “ once fallen is 
always fallen.” The Beder caste now termed the 
Shuddha (purified) Shudra caste has furnished a 
considerable number of men for public service* 
who, before and after retirement, have dwelt in 
the heart of the town, and own lands and dwell¬ 
ings tenanted by respectable high class people. 

(2) The second instance is furnished by one 
JunuMaharof Paras—a village near Akola on 
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the G.' I. P. R. line. Working as a Mukuddam 
(head of a gang) and then becoming a contractor* 
he raised himself to such a position that he was- 
deemed worthy of being nominated on the 
Municipal Board at Akola, and ho took his seat 
with high class Hindus who welcomed him there. 
That position he had won not simply by the fortune 
he had made—but by the way in which he used 
that fortune to promote education among the 
people of his caste—and to promote temperance 
and morality and piety. The free Boarding and 
Lodging House he founded for poor Mahar boys 
attending Municipal and Government schools is 
still maintained by his widow, He wanted to 
open a workshop to train these lads, but he was 
cut off in the midst of his planR, which hia 
eldest son, who too is dead, was unequal to 
accomplish. 

Thus, while these two instances show that “ men 
who have risen,” are freely admitted and gain 
recognition, they also prove that opportunities to- 
rise are still few, and that there remains much to 
be done. It was thought some systematic effort 
must be made to spread light and create hope in 
the community the majority of whom are still 
immersed in darkness. 

With this idea a night school was started on 
11 
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the Hindu New Year’s Day.in 1908, in the Mahar 
•quarters at Akola. A building the cost of which 
has been met by public subscriptions to which the 
Mahars—as the first lesson in Self-Help—were 
required to contribute not less than half in some 
shape or other—has been erected on a site granted 
•rent free by Government. In the school, only the 
three elements are taught, but lessons on hygiene, 
temperance, morality and religion are given. 
Selections from the Marathi versions of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and from the 
works of Marathi saints like Tukaram, Eknath, 
Mahipati are read and explained. Cleanliness is 


insisted upon. 

The standard reached in two years and a half 
is the third, and the average nightly attendance 
in the class which meets for two hours, is 25. 
Two salaried teachers are employed—one a 
Brahmin teacher who is also employed in a 
Municipal school, and the other a Mahar youth 
who has received education in an Anglo-Marathi 
school. The cost of maintaining the school is met 
by subscriptions. A Committee consisting of a 
president, a Vice-President, two Secretaries and 
three more members, look after the school, inspect 
it from time to time, and furnish lectures for 
weekly sermons, and others given on special 



occasions, and collect subscriptions and keep 
accounts. The school has been visited by out¬ 
siders also, Among others the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the District and Mr. Rustomji, the 
acting Commissioner of the Province, have recorded 
satisfactory remarks on the progress, working and 
management of the school. 

The 30bh of October last was a prize distribu : 
tion day, when Mr. Sly, the permanent Commis¬ 
sioner of Berar, who happened to be here, presided 
and gave away prizes to the students and to a 
Mahar and his wife (not in the school) for having 
kept the cleanliest house in the locality. The 
appeal made in the Commissioner's presence for help 
received a generous response, and a Mahomedan 
gentleman offered Rs. 300 for the benefit of the 
institution. The encouraging words of the Com¬ 
missioner at the end of the proceedings would 
it is hoped, bear still greater fruit. 

.Night-class schools similar to the one at Akola 
have been started at Paras, Amraoti and Yeotmal 
and conducted on similar lines. They are not 
co-ordinated, and the Managers have their own 
collections and act independently of one another. 
But as they often meet, a general policy of the 
widest toleration, and of teaching religion on 
unsectarian lines has been laid down and main- 
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tamed. The celebration by the Mahars them¬ 
selves of the Ganapati festival,—their Bhajarv 
Melas—their meetings during the rainy season 
for the recitation of works of Maharashtra saints 
are freely allowed and even encouraged by the 
presence of the promoters of the movement who 
sometimes address them on the lessons to be 
derived from such recitations. 

As yet, ic will be seen, these efforts are 
sporadic. They require to be organised and 
extended, but this cannot be done unless and 
until more help is forthcoming—in the shape of 
money, advice or personal teaching. The appeal 
will not, it is hoped, fall on deaf ears. Our greatest 
need is young men who are prepared to devote 
some portion of their time and energy to this 
cause. If they come forward money may be 
found. 
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ADIES and Gentlemen,—All the speakers 


before me have dwelt on the gross injustice 


^1 which has been done for centuries in the 
name of Hinduism to the depressed classes by the 
higher castes of the Hindu community, and 
have exhorted us to do our best to wipe out this 
blot on Hinduism. No one can reasonably deny 
that the charge is true ; at the same time let ue 
not forget the other and brighter side of the case. 
If the pages of the past history of Hinduism with 
reference to the treatment of the depressed classes 
are darkened by deep shades, let us not forget 
that the history has its lights also—lights 
•obscured indeed B by a variety of circumstances 
but still there, working in the present and show¬ 
ing that Hinduism in its best and purest aspects 
contains within itself elements favourable to the 
growth of the cause and mission which have for 
their object the elevation of the depressed classes. 
It is important to bear this in mind, because 

* From a speech at the public meeting held in Decem¬ 
ber last at the Framji Cowasji Institute. 
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from the way in which this question of the 
depressed classes is sometimes handled one is apt 
to suppose that it is only now that we are making 
an elFort to raise them ; that the movements for 
their elevation are of our time, without any past 
going back to some generations back. No social 
reformer can be worth his work who ignores the 
past. He must be both an idealist and a practical 
man—an idealist deriving inspiration from all 
that was done before him in the past, and a 
practical man, bacause he must be patient, loyal 
to fact, and making the best of the actual situa¬ 
tion around him. 

In a valuable paper read some months ago on 
the Bhakli or devotional School of Hinduism by 
Mr. Sidgwick, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service and Assistant Collector in the district of 
Poona, at a Meeting of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, he said that the paper 
was the result of the advice given to him one day 
by the late Mr. .Tackson, whose death at the 
hands of an assassin has caused great loss in the 
world of antiquarian research in particular. 
Mr. Jackson, observed Mr. Sidgwick, advised 
him to study and cultivate an intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the literature and history of the de¬ 
votional school of Hinduism, That advice meant- 
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more than appears on the surface. In giving it 
Mr. Jackson gave proof not ODly of the cultured 
taste and talent of a scholar but also the insight 
of a practical administrator. We are told that no- 
British official can understand the people or be under¬ 
stood by them unless he is able to speak to them in 
their own vernaculars. A better way of putting 
the same idea is, I think, this: that a British official 
cannot do better than study the vernaculars with 
the help of the literature of the Bhakti School, for 
that is the surest way to enter into the inner mind 
of the people, to evoke their sympathy and under¬ 
stand their lives. It is no exaggeration to say that 
what has kept up the heart of the Hindu, be ho 
high caste or low caste, is the music, the poetry, tho 
life of the saint of the devotional school. In Europe 
the translation of the Bible into the spoken 
languages was the starting point of popular pro¬ 
gress. Similarly, at a time when the priesthood of 
the country had in India kept all knowledge of the 
Hindu Scriptures to themselves and made it a sin 
for anybody to communicate it to the 
lower caste, it was the saints who appeared on the 
scene, and opened the door of religious knowledge 
to all, high caste or low caste, in the name of the 
brotherhood of man. As a result, nearly every 
caste produced its saints; and these denouncing 
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•dogma, formalism in religion, and caste tyranny* 
sang songs, lived lives, and spread abroad prin¬ 
ciples, which and which alone have saved Hinduism 
from sinking into utter degradation and ruin. 
What makes life tolerable to the poor man living 
in his muddy cottage; what inures him to the 
daily struggles and worries but the songs of that 
galaxy of saints—songs which the poor despised 
sing morning and evening to illuminate their 
lives ? As a Mahar preacher exclaimed, some years 
ago, in a sermon which he preached : “ When the 
Vedas and the Brahmins deserted us Mahars as 
the despised of the earth, 0, ye saints, you came to 
our rescue, and it is because of you, your preach¬ 
ings and practices, your words of comfort, and 
hope, that we, cast away by the higher castes 
as untouchable, bear the burden of life with con¬ 
tent, reposing faith in Him to share whose Love 
you daily invite us when we chant your hymns 
and songs.There is a legend about the Mahar 
saint, Chokha Mela, which in this connection has 
profound significance. According to the legend, 
Hhokha Mela one day appeared before the Temple 
of Vithoba at Pandharpur to offer his prayers. 
As he was a Mahar, he was not allowed to enter 
into the precincts of the Temple ; so he stood on 
the road outside, fronting the idol. When the 
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Brahmin priests saw that, they thought the sight 
of the Mahar was pollution to the deity, and so 
they turned him out of the place. Chokha Mela, 
however, went round the Temple, and stood on 
the road behind it to pray. The deity, so the 
Jegend runs, turned his face towards him from 
inside the Temple—and the priesthood was 
alarmed. There was, they said to themselves, the 
anger of God because they had turned out his de¬ 
votee. What was more, at night Yithoba, the God, 
dressed in the humble garb of an old decrepit 
Mahar, appeared before Chokha Mela to worship 
the saint. This legend runs through Hinduism— 
even Brahmins love to recount it with pride ! Many 
other legends of that kind are there—and the 

Vishnu Purana, the elevating sentiments of which 
fascinated Emerson, tells Hindus that Hari, mean¬ 
ing God, dwells among the peasants and those we 
consider untouchable, and often comes in low 
disguise. This was how the Bhakti School tried 
to save Hinduism from decay. And its history 
illustrates what James Martineau has pointed out 
as one great lesson of all history that M Social 
regeneration descends from the ornamental ranks 
while social regeneration ascends from the des¬ 
pised.” There is a warning to us all. There can 
be no reform of or hope for the higher so long as 
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the so-called lower castes are despised. Those we 
despise and refuse to touch are verily among the 
salt of the earth. 

It is an interesting question for the historian, 
how far the Bliakti School operated in the old 
times to raise some Shudra castes to Brahminhood. 
But; it must have had, I presume, some influence 
in that respect. 

A great deal of our present social degradation is 
undoubtedly due to the narrowness and bigotry of 
Brahminism, but when we condemn Brahminism 
for its sins of omission and commission, let 
us remember another fact of history that several 
of the Brahmin castes of the present times were at 
one time of the lower castes—Shudras, and raised 
themselves to the higher by means of pious fictions, 
and that with the help of the purer Brahmins of 
the old times themselves. This has been pointed 
out by Sir Alfred Lya.ll and the late Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine. Writing of the lower castes so 
raised, the latter observes in his “ Early Law and 
Custom.": “ Once taken under the shelter of 

Brahmanism, the fiction can hardly be distinguished 
from a fact." And this conclusion of that eminent 
Jurist derives corroboration from a remark and 
an exhortation in the Smriti of Parasara, which 
runs as follows: u Do not despise the religions of 
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the successive ages (though they differ from your 
own); do not despise those who have acquired 
during them Brahmanism, (because) Brahmans- 
were made by the times, not born.' 


g7f gif ^ W* cT^RT^ f^3TT: t 
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Here are the two forces of Hinduism at its- 
best and in its ideal state on our side. It is true 
that this bright side of Hinduism has failed to 
accomplish its object and to assert itself so as to 
free it from bigotry, ignorance, superstition, and 
blind conservatism; and notwithstanding the 
saints and prophets of the Bhakti School the 
depressed classes are with us and continue to be 
despised. But we live in an age and amid 
surroundings which make the problem a great 
deal easier of solution than it was before 
the introduction of British rule in India. The 
effects of that rule have more than ever before 
brought the problem to the front. The equality 
of all in the eye of law declared by the statutes of 
Parliament and the Proclamation of 1858 was of 
itself a great gain in the beginning. The work of 
Christian Missions did and is doing much to ele¬ 
vate these classes. Everything almost about us— 
the forces of the time—are working under the 
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Government we live under, to break the man- 
created and artificial distinctions between man 
ana man; and though those distinctions in some 
shape or another will always remain in this 
country as in others in all agea> the depressed 
classes cannot, will not, under modern influences, 
continue long as the despised and untouchable of 
the land. 

It is made a charge by some against Govern¬ 
ment that they have neglected these classes while 
they have done a great deal for the higher castes 
which take pride in treating -the depressed classes 
as beyond the pale of Hindu society. One of the 
earliest questions which British statesmen had to 
settle after the introduction of British rule in 
India was whether the Government should con¬ 
cern itself with the education of the classes, 
lep.ving the latter as natural leaders of the people, 
to diffuse their knowledge among the masses, or 
whether Government should take up mass edu¬ 
cation and leave the higher castes to educate them¬ 
selves. The earliest records are an instructive mine 
of information on the subject and one of tbe most 
interesting episodes in the hisotry of the contro¬ 
versy is, if I may so call it, the amiable quarrel 
between the brothers Sir Henry Lawrence and 
Sir John Lawrence, the former of whom stood up 
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the aristocracy and higher castes, and the 
latter, a zealous Christian, stood up for the masses 
and the lower castes. The battle was won by those 
who belonged to the school of Sir Henry Lawrence. 

It was declared that Government should encour¬ 
age the higher education and the higher castes, 
and look to them for the enlightenment of the 
lower castes. This is what has been called the 
filtration process of knowledge —education filtering 
down from the classes to the masses. Whether the 
policy so adopted was sound or not it is not for 
me to say here. But this history of higher edu¬ 
cation shows the object which the earlier British 
statesmen had in view in laying down the lines of 
educational policy and the obligation imposed on 
the educated classes. In identifying ourselves 
therefore with the present day movements started 
for the elevation of the depressed classes we are but 
endeavouring to discharge that obligation. The 
movement is not of the present day. In 1855 
some educated Hindus in Bombay started an Asso¬ 
ciation and some schools for the untouchables. 
But that attempt was short-lived because the 
time was not ripe for it. There is a periodicity 
in the history of all movements for public 
good and this movement of and for the 
depressed classes is no exception to the general 
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rule illustrated in the pages of the history 
of all progressive countries. In 1870 Keshub 
Ohander Sen returned from England and 
delivered a lecture in this very Hall, in which he 
called upon the members of the Prarthana Samaj 
to do something practical to elevate the lower 
castes. Accordingly, the leaders of the Samaj 
established Night Schools and two of these schools 
were for the children of the so-called untouchable 
classes. That, so far as [ am aware, was the first 
practical, though humble step taken in the matter. 
In 1891, Mr. Damodher Sukdawalla, an earnest 
and leading member of the Samaj, who has 
honoured us with his presence at this meeting, 
started at his own expense a third school for 
Mahars at Byculla in Bombay. The Prarthana 
Samaj may justly claim to have initiated the 
movement of which we hear so much now-a-doys 
in connection with the depressed claases. I have 
no time to go into the history of the movement, but 
the country owes a debt of gratitude to Christian 
Missionaries, to t.he Brahma Samaj, to Col. Olcott 
and the Theosophists and to Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati and the Arya Samaj for what is being 
done to elevate the depressed classes. It is they 
who have been pioneers of the movement,sympathy 
/or which has called us together here this evening. 
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uring the last few years there has been an 
appreciable awakening in the matter and people’s 
consciences have been more or less touched and it 


is a hopeful sign of the time that to-day’s meeting 
is largely attended. Those who are working for 
the cause night and day, and the leading members 
of the depressed classes tell me that though the 
difficulties and prejudices to be conquered are 
great, yet public sympathy for the cause is in¬ 
creasing. If we work with patience, I am sure 
we shall win and that word “untouchable” which 
stands as a blot on the fair name cf the great 
Hindu community will he a thing of the past. 
One caution, above all, is needed. We must take 
care to plead the cause of the untouchables without 
importing a spirit of narrowness and rivalry intoit. 
It can do no good to the cause to support it by abus¬ 
ing the Brahmins anl denouncing them as the class 
which has kept for their own aggrandisement 
depressed classes out of the pale’of Hindu society. 
The Brahmins, like all the higher classes in every 
country, have their faults and njirrowness; but 
what caste among us can take credit to itself for 
largeness of heart and breadth of vision? 

Was not Eknath, one of the sweetest singers of 
Hinduism, who lived and prayed for the untoucha¬ 
bles, a Brahmin ? Was not that child of God, Narsi 
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Mehta, the saintly poet of Gujarat, a Brahmin? 
Was not‘'Buddha, a Brahmin? Was not Daya- 
nand Saraswati, a Brahmin? It is God’s law 
that out of the very narrowness and bigotry of 
a people comes out the creed of liberalism and 
humanity. The Jew hated the Gentile, but 
Christ Jesus, who made the Jew and Gentile 
one, came out of the Jews. So in India, if Brah- 
minism has done mischief it has produced heroes 
to remove it. This movement for the elevation 
of the depressed classes, rightly conducted, sympa¬ 
thetically directed, with patience, must elevate us 
all whether we be high caste or low caste. So 
long as we have the untouchables among us, we 
shall bring to ourselves the contamination of 
untouchableness. He who tries to lower and 
degrade others and treat them as castaways, 
ends in the long run by lowering and degrading 
himself. We are all members of one another, 
said St. Paul; and that saying embodies a literal 
truth, a historic fact; and in applying ourselves 
to the task of educating and enlightening the de¬ 
pressed classes we are not only teaching them but 
also ourselves to make our lives brighter and 
purer, than they are or will be so long as we allow 
any portion of the community to lie before us 
as the despised of the earth. 
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» THINK there is a deeper foundation for the 
current idea of untouchability whether or 
not it was intended by those who were the 
discoverers of the doctrine that it should load to 
such results. I see the deeper foundation in the 

doctrine of re-incarnation and of Karma_the 

doctrine of re-incarnation which I, for my part, 
believe to be true and which I regard as the only 
possible explanation of the unevennesses of life, 
as the only philosophic position to take in order 
that we may realise the ups and downs of indivi¬ 
dual lives and of the social fabric. That doctrine 
is to my mind responsible to a large extent for the 
idea of untouchability. Each man sees that he is 
born and will be reborn according to the results 
of his Karma in past births. If a person is born 
low, deformed, poor, in surroundings that are 
degraded, they are the results of his past Karma. 
But what this doctrine does not lead to, what it 


* 18 a sprint of a speech delivered at a Public 

Meeting held in Madras in December last. 
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does not advocate is this : it is not for those who 
witness the results of that Karma to add to those 
results by anything that they do and it is not 
for society and for the higher orders to aggravate 
the sufferings of the lower orders. I beg you also 
to pause for a moment to see, whatever truth 
there may be in this doctrine, would that justify 
•society in imposing limitations or forging fetters 
which are not of the sufferers’ own creation, but 
are the results of the action of their compatriots? 

There is a modern conception which is also to 
be remembered in this connection. 1 think you 
have heard of telepathy. It was used to be laughed 
at in times gone by, but to-day its advocates are 
numbered amongst the most scientific men of the 
world. I need only mention the names of Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Sir William Crooks and Sir Oliver 
Lodge. They have made the deepest investigations 
into the subject and the result of their inquiries is 
that just as speech may act upon others, just as 
the conduct of one man may act upon others, so 
the unspoken thoughts of one man will act upon 
others, whether one wills that they should act 
or not and tbusas the consequence of the action 
of the thoughts of one man upon another, 
every man is conditioned by his surroundings. 
*This I claim with the great scientific discoverers 
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be one of the established facts of science of the 
present day. If this were true it raises the 
question whether men who hold a high position 
in thescale of civilization as the result of successive 
lives of virtue should associate with "'the degraded 
wallowing in filth and drunkenness and vice ? If 
this truth had in some way been discovered though 
not scientifically demonstrated by some of our 
forefathers, it might account for the persistence of 
a condition of things which may not be acceptable 
to the average mind but which those who were 
responsible for the ordaining of the social polity 
were able to discover and lay down for the guid¬ 
ance of others. But all this is beside the mark’. 

It is a common charge laid against Hinduism 
that it has permitted its votaries and those that 
are amongst the highest of its votaries to impose 
bonds and restrictions upon those whom it is 
anxious to call to-day Hindus and to whom it 
does not concede the privileges of Hinduism. I 
think a protest has been made against the cere¬ 
monial law, whether there was any substratum 
of truth in it or not, a protest has been 
made from the most ancient times. Those of you 
that have looked into the past history of this land 
in some measure, amongst such materials as are 
available to us will have recognised the fact that 
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protests have been made against exclusiveness,, 
against caste restrictions imposed upon lower orders. 
That protest has always sprung up in this country 
time after time, whether you call it by the name 
of Upanisbadic teaching, whether you call it the 
religion of Buddha or Ramanuja or Chaitanya^ 
whether you call it the religion of those who have 
advocated devotion or Bhakti to God as the sole 
means of salvation, this movement has sprung up 
in this country though each wave rose and fell and 
died out leaving perhaps the old rock of ceremonial 
Hinduism practically unchanged. (Cheers.) It has 
arisen within the faith of Hinduism itself and 
if to-day we are seeking once again to assert the 
essential purity of the Hindu faith and if we are 
seeking to show that there is nothing in the 
dictates of the Hindu religion against the rights of 
the large masses of the depressed classes,weare only 
following the example of these who were greater 
and better than ourselves and who worked uruler 
conditions far more difficult than the conditions 
under which W6 have got to work at the present 
day. (Cheers.) It is unnecessary for me to go 
very far for examples. Let me take the instance 
of the Great Teacher, Sankaracharyar. There is a 
story told of him that when he went to Benares 
for expounding his philosophy he met a Chandala 
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the road and asked him to step aside. 
The Chandala replied “ my soul is as thine 
and my body of flesh and blood sprang from the 
enme earth as thine. Why dost thou ask me 
fco walk aside!” Sankara replied “surely you 
are my Guru—Brahmin or Chandala” and pro¬ 
strated himself before him. Is that a sign that 
Hinduism rejected the depressed classes? Let me 
give you the story told of Ramanuja. You have 
all heard how Ramanuja standing on the top of a 
tower cried aloud to the world that if salvation 
was not to be with the low and the degraded, to 
hell ho would go. Let us again remember the Pariah 
Saint Nanda singing in the streets of a village on 
occasions of festival and when going to worship. 
The story of Nanda is told in exquisite verse. It is 
a story that brings tears to the eyes of everybody— 
the story of a Pariah Saint who rose to the level 
of Godhead and who became the preceptor of the 
proud Brahmin who would have kicked him to 
the dust. Therefore I will not have it that people 
should lay the blame at the door of this religion 
which has from time to time given birth to men, 
who have upheld the dignity of man and the 
possibility of every man in this life or in this gene¬ 
ration reaching a position on a level with God 
himself. (Cheers.) 
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Let us pass on to tbe condition of the depressed 
classes. They are, I think, in a woeful condition. 
Under the Pax Britannica, under the aegis of 
British Rule all legal rights are secured to them. 
They can walk along the highway; they need 
not step aside because the Brahmin has taken the 
same road. They are at liberty to bathe and 
wash in public tanks and rivers without molesta¬ 
tion, as much at liberty as any other class of His 
Majesty*^ subjects. They are entitled to the legal 
rights and privileges which the proudest amongst 
us is entitled to claim. But it is one thing for 
the law to lay down these injunctions. It is 
another thing for those injunctions to be put into 
practical operation. I do not think any law can 
make people much better than they are. The 
law may point to the ideal. It is for the right 
feeling among the people themselves to lift them 
up to the level of the conception which the 
law lays down. And although British legislation 
has done a great deal and perhaps all that it is 
possible for the legislature to do for the 
downtrodden classes, it must be confessed that 
their position in practice is not what the 
law has ordained that it shall be. It is a common 
thing for every one of us to see how a Pariah in vil¬ 
lages would not walk within a few yards of the 
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Brahmin of his own accord, even without the- 
Brahmin shouting at him. It is a common thing 
for us to see that although he has his privilege of 
bath in the same tank or river, he will not claim it 
for the social ban which will make his existence 
miserable. 

I think a change has come over the spirit 
of the Hindu people in their dealings with the 
depressed classes. What is the work to be done ? 
And how is it to be done ? Something in that 
direction has been told us this evening by the 
report that has been read by the Secretary of the 
Association. But it seems to me that where there is- 
a large field to cover, where there are such large 
demands for service, an organisation of the kind 
that has been before us in evidence to-day is* 
utterly inadequate. If each particular society 
were multiplied a hundredfold or a thousandfold,, 
if each active worker is given energy a hundred 
times the energy that he possesses, so that he may 
in some measure cope with the extent of the work,, 
the malady will probably be treated. 

The Association does not ask you to allow the 
depressed classes to interdine with you to-morrow. 
Perhaps that is a reform which cannot be thought 
of now. In this, castes and sab-castes are fight¬ 
ing shy of reform. There is absolutely no doubt 
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whatever that that is the goal to be aimed at. 
(Hear, Hear.) You are not asked to intermarry 
now. Perhaps intermarriage is a thing which 
no amount of injunction can promote. It must 
largely depend upon individual likes and dislikes 
which at present are nothing more than parental 
likes and dislikes. (Cheers.) There is a simpler 
thing, namely, recognising all the rights which the 
law has conferred upon the depressed classes and 
not bringing to bear social pressure upon them in 
order to induce them to desist from exercising 
the rights which are their own. It seems to me 
that this is the least which society can do. 

There is another thing of importance which 
those who are the advocates of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion ought well to bear in mind, the practical 
exclusion of the depressed classes from temples 
which are consecrated for the use of higher castes. 
You are all familiar with the issue of a circular by 
the Census Commissioner which has put orthodox 
Hindus in a flutter. (Cheers.) We read of public 
meetings in the country and protests on the part of 
newspapers. An agitation is threatening which 
may spread over the whole land if the Census 
Commissioner will be obstinate in making the 
classification which some suggestion of his is under¬ 
stood to convey. (Cheers.) I am glad of it for one 



reason. To my mind ifc shows that Hinduism 
is a living faith. It shows that; the professors of 
that faith are anxious to clutch to their bosoms 
their children whom they have allowed to drift 
uway from them in neglect, contumely and scorn. 
If this be the result of the circular of the Census 
Commissioner I think there is more need of it for 
the Hindu community as a whole. 

Let us look at another aspect of the question* 
We are all asking for political privileges and as 
more privileges are given we naturally ask for 
more. Of course, we are bound to qualify ourselves 
for the privileges that we claim and obtain. Every¬ 
body knows that when a certain privilege 
is granted there will be a natural clamour for 
more. It is the duty of those who are eager to 
bear a greater part in the cause of the country’s 
advancement to carry with them all the people in 
order that all may share in the privileges which 
they themselves are qualified to enjoy. (Cheers.) 
Therefore the politician must do his level best for 
the improvement of the condition of the depressed 
classes. 

Gentlemen, these are general remarks. You 
may ask me what practical steps have to be taken 
in the direction of elevating the depressed classes. 
^The Association has shown us the way 
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and it seems to me an excellent way, viz., 
educating the depressed classes. Educate them 
out of their habits of uncleanliness which are 
amongst the causes which induce the better classes 
to keep away from them. Educate them to give 
up their habits of drink which are unfortunately 
too much ingrained in them. Educate them out 
of their squalor and dirt. Educate them to an 
adequate conception of the dignity of their 
individual selves. Then I think the difference 
will not be very great. That would make the 
people present a more united front and would 
make them a more capable society fit for discharg¬ 
ing its responsibility as well as for meriting the 
higher privileges that they naturally claim, 
I will say only one word in conclusion. I happen 
to remember the words of a great Indian than 
whom in my judgment there has been no greater 
man within the last fifty years among us—I refer to 
Swanii Vivekananda. (Loud and continued 
cheers.) In one of his addresses he said : “ ] know 
of no greater service that the better classes can 
render to the depressed classes in the land than to 
educate them and to develop in them the sense 
of their lost indivduality in order that they 
may rise to a better conception of their own 
dignity as human beings and a better knowledge 



words are words which we are bound to inscribe 
in our hearts. And if we follow in the footsteps 
of that great teaching, this movement with its 
small beginnings, with the work of sections of our 
countrymen here and there, with the missionaries 
on one side working amongst them, Societies like 
the great Society in Bombay for the improvement 
of the depressed classes, working in other parts 
of the country, like that grand and large 
organisatio n called the Theosophical Society, 
labouring in the cause, with the help of these 
auxiliary forces wo should be able to triumph and 
to say, if not in a decade or two, at least at the end 
of fifty years, that we have achieved a noble task 
worthy of the spirit of self-sacrifice of our 
ancestors. 
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« NDIA is the only country wherein the people 
R are classified under the nomenclature of 
jati and gotra. The ancient Brahman law¬ 
givers had not a very comprehensive idea of the 
world. They made laws to suit their own fancies. 
Manu, Asvalayana, Apastamba, Gant ma did not 
perhaps know that there were other lands and 
other races who did not recognize the artificial 
classification. They made stereotyped laws and 
did not calculate the harm they were doing for 
future humanity. China, Japan, Burma, Siam, 
Tibet, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, Europe and 
the United States of America did not recognize 
anthropological differentiations. Jn other lands, 
man’s ability was the criterion of individual 
greatness. The Brahman law-givers made birth 
the criterion of individual greatness. The result 
is that while all other lands are on the march of 
progress, India has fallen a prey to foreign inva- 
ders. C aste has tended to destroy the unity and 
* Reprint from The IndiaTiRevieto for Feb. 1911 . 








harmony so essentially necessary to national 
development. Had the Brahman law-givers some 
sort of experience of human nature heyond the 
borders of India, they would perhaps never have 
made the unnatural distinctions utterly unsuited 
to progressive humanity. They never imagined 
that in the distant future, nations would develop 
and advance towards India, and subject her illit¬ 
erate and ignorant population to a kind of perpe¬ 
tual slavery. The object of the early law-givers 
was to keep power in the bands of a special class 
perpetually. They adopted the plan of intellectual 
lynching as the white people of the Mississippi 
valley of America lynch the Negroes. They adopt¬ 
ed the caste distinctions as the Whites do to¬ 
day in making laws to keep all Asiatics out of the 
“ white man’s land.” It is simply an exhibition 
of selfishness and a lusting after power. What 
the Whites and Americans in South Africa and 
.California respectively are doing to-day, the ancient 
Brahman law-givers did to the teeming millions of 
India, The study of the Indian census statistics 
is very interesting inasmuch as they show how the 
people in India stand compared with other races 
and nations in the world. I gathered the follow¬ 
ing statistics from the census report of 1891. 
Population of India in 1891 was 286,905,456. 
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Deduct the Mussulman population of 34,348,085 ; 
Europeans 166,428 ; Eurasians 81,044 ; Parsees 
89,618 ; Indian Christians 1,807,092 ; disreputa¬ 
ble vagrants 400,969 ; ascetics 2,717,861; we have 
of the native population who may be called Aryans 
and Dravidians, about 252 millions. Of the 252 
millions: 


The Military Kshatriyas number 

Landholders 

Brahmans 

Kayasthas 

Cattle breeders 

Traders 

Agricultural labourers 

Goldsmiths 

Barbers 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Weavers 

Washermen 

Shepherds 

Oilmen 

Potters 

Lime workers 

Fishermen 

Toddy drawers 

Leather workers 

Village Watchmen 

Mehtars 

Butchers 

Refuse Cleaners 

Temple Service 


29 , 393,870 
47 , 927,361 
14 , 821,732 
2 , 239,810 
11 , 569,319 
12 , 148,597 
8 , 407,996 
1 , 661,088 
3 , 729,934 
2 , 623,103 
3 , 442,201 
9 , 369,902 
2 , 824,451 
5 , 152,175 
4 , 672,907 
3 , 497,306 
1 , 531,430 
8 , 261,878 
4 / 785,210 
14 , 003,110 
12 , 808,300 
3 984,303 
605,890 
6,363 
320,530 


Number returned as knowing English 537,811 


literate males 11,529,621; literate females 541,628; 


total number of literates out of a population of 
286 millions is 12,071,249. The number of 
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illiterate people in India is abnormally appalling. 
Think of it, 274 millions of the people are steeped 
in ignorance. No wonder that the people are in 
a state of perpetual slavery. It is a land of 
darkness, where plague, famine, poverty, supersti¬ 
tions, fanaticisms thrive. If we take the Brah¬ 
mans, the military and agricultural Kshatriyas, 
Kayasthas, cattle breeders and traders and put 
them under the category of the “ high castes ” 
and all the rest as low castes, we have about 126 
millions of the high castes, and about 

121 millions of the “ low-castes*” It is the 
profession that has been made the criterion of 
manhood. The ancient Brahman law-givers like 
the modern upstart imperialists wished that the 
labouring class of people should remain in perpe¬ 
tual slavery. Manu and other law-givers made 
laws to suit the interests of the governing claas. 
History is repeating itself in India. Hear 
what the Brahraanical law-giver said : “ The Sudra 
is not fit for any ceremony.” In the Vedanta 
Sutras, Sankara argues in this wise : “The Smritis 
prohibit their learning the Veda, their studying 
the Veda, and their understanding the Veda and 
performing Vedic matters. The prohibition of 
hearing the Veda is conveyed by the following 
passages : ‘ The ears of him who hears the Veda 
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are to be filled with molten lead and lac ’ and 
‘ for a Sudra is like a cemetery, therefore, the 
Veda is not to be read in the vicinity of a Sudra/ 
There is, moreover, an expression (of the Sudras. 
studying the Veda) 4 his tongue is to be slit if 
he pronounces it, his body is to be cut through 
if he preserves it / ” (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. 31, p. 228.) Thus did Sankara argue to 
show the unfitness of the Sudras to study the 
ancient books containing the wisdom of the 
Rishis ! In Europe, in the medieval period the 
people were kept in ignorance by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. Medievalism reigned and 
science had no place. People who dared to 
think were brought before the court of inquisi¬ 
tors am they did not recant they were burnt 
at the stake. What the Roman Church did in 
Europe in keeping the people in a state of stag¬ 
nation the rahman priesthood did in India. 
Learning was the monopoly of the higher castes, 
and the Sudras were only to serve. Racial pride 
generated race hatred, and India was the central 
arena of sectarian hatred and racial jealousies. 
Progress was arrested, and conservatism domi¬ 
nated. Like the Gonfucian classics the Brahman 
classics enunciated the degenerating doctrine of 
stagnation. Let each one stick to his ancestral 
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rma, was the shibboleth of the man in power l 
No .wonder that India remains stagnant. The 
law of evolution was ignored, and the law of 
cause and effect found no devotees. Slaughtering 
■of animals to propitiate the he-gods and tne 
she-godS was. the principal part of religion ; the 
priest became all-powerful, without him the soul 
of the dead man could not be admitted into the 
presence of God, and the most elaborate ritual¬ 
istic practices were formulated by a greedy 
priesthood. 

According to astrological calculations the Maha- 
bharata War took place about 5000 years ago. 
At the end of the War everything that was good, 
noble and true, it is said, perished. Cba' eigned, 
and for nearly 2500 years class hatred begotten 
of caste pride, unrighteousness, pauperism of the 
labouring classes, sensualism of t e idle rich, 
priestly and aristocratic immorality, ascetic 
insanity, sectarian strife, dominated. Love, com¬ 
passion, honesty, sexual purity, truthfulness, 
unity, temperance, mercy had no place in the 
land. The people were longing for a change, 
and the Buddha in the form of mercy appeared 
to reform and elevate the high and the low. 

The Puranas mention that when the land was 
full of iniquity and righteousness had declined, 
13 
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that Vishnu comes down in the form of man and 
saves the righteous and destroys the wicked. If 
the avatar theory is correct then it is evident 
that the God had to come several times to this 
-earth to reform succeeding generations. Wbat 
the preceding avatar failed to accomplish the 
succeeding avatar consummated. Parasurama 
•came to destroy the Kshatriyas and to uphold 
the power of the Brahmans. Rama came to 
destroy the power of Shiva and to obtain victory 
for Vishnu. The eighth avatar Krishna came 
to destroy the whole race of Kshatriyas and he 
succeeded in having annihilated the Kshatriya 
,poweraswell as those who were representatives 
of the good and the true. “The field became 
gory with human blood. Verily, the science of 
morals will disappear from the earth with 
Bhishma’s departure.” 

The Pali books say that about 2500 years ago 
the gods approached the future Buddha who 
was then in the Santhusita heaven, and prayed 
that he should be born on earth for the salva¬ 
tion of the world,and he having found that 
the time was ripe to appear on earth, consented 
and was born in the family of the Sakyas of the 
race of Ikshvaku of the solar race in Kapilavastu. 
.In his 29th year he made the great renunciation 



aid having found the cause of human misery 
and the remedy for the removal of misery he as. 
the Buddha began to prockiim the immortal doc¬ 
trine of love and holiness as the appanage of all, 
and that the criterion of human greatness does 
not depend on birth and wealth but in the doing 
of good deeds, in the acquisition of the higher 
knowledge and in leading a righteous life. 
taught the eternal verities of mercy, abstinence 
from cruelty, loving kindness, the science of 
hygiene, and sanitation and health, of physical 
purity and chastity, abstinence from alcohol, fr#m 
slander, gossip, harsh words, co-operation, unity, 
the law of evolution and cosmic decay, the law 
of Karma and the law of rebirth according to 
Karraic acts, words and thoughts and hoisted the 
banner of absolute freedom making man above the 
sensual gods who has annihilated anger, nescience, 
and sensual and carnal desires. Science, medicine, 
architecture, learning, agriculture, lawful indus¬ 
tries flourished and India during the Buddhist 
period, if we are to accept the account given by 
the Chinese and Greek visitors to India, was 
a heaven upon earth. The pride of birth was 

shown to bean evil, and by the enunciation of 
embryological laws the Brahman and the pig were 
shown to be related by Karma as well as by 
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foetal development. The low castes and tho high 
castes mixed in a spirit of brotherhood and the 
high castes lost the spirit of arrogance. 


What the depressed classes of modern India 
need to-day is education on scientific and ethical 
lines. The teeming millions need the doctrine of 
Buddha’s love, harmony, concord, unity, education 
in science and arts as emphasised by the Buddha. 
The religion for the Depressed Classes who are 
outside the pale of caste is the religion of good 
deeds, of science and of righteousness—the reli¬ 
gion that ignores caste and pride born of wealth. 

u I would uplift the masses to a life of greater happi¬ 
ness by giving them better protection by the law’s 
strong hand, speedier justice when they suffer wrong, 
help in misfortune, sorrow and distress. More of the 
training that fits brain and hand to master life’s hard 
tasks and conquer Peace. And crowning all I would 
uplift the mass of the world’s toilers by the mighty 
power of Faith and Duty realized in Deeds that make 
the lowliest toilers heroes true, as those whose fame- 
wreathed foreheads touched the stars.” 

C. C. Bonuey, Open Court, April ’02 

11 A wail of human misery is ringing in ray ears, 
Tho sight of wretchedness has filled mv eyes with tears ; 
The myriad huts of mud and straw where millions toil 

and die 

Are blots upon this fertile land, beneath an Orient sky. 

Here then upon these plains of India was fought out 
the great conflict between Selfishness and Love. Alas ! 
old deep-rooted despotism proved the stronger and 
Buddha’s Christ-like Doctrine of the Brotherhood of 
Man was driven into other lands.” 


J’L, Stoddard. 



The Doctrine or Buddha shows the path of 
-enlightenment to happiness and peace. It is the 
religion best suited to the people outside the 
pale of Brahmanical caste institution. The 
Japanfse, Burmese, Chinese, Mongolians, Javanese 
Tibetans, Siamese and Cambodians have been 
brought under the humane, civilizing influence 
of the Aryan Doctrine of the Tathagato. 
They are progressing and certainly these nations 
are better off* than the depressed classes of India. 
The greatest of the Indian sovereigns was the 
emperor Asoka whose rock-cut edicts show the 
enlightened policy which he had followed for 
the welfare of the people of India. The Aryan 
-civilization under the banner of Buddha pene¬ 
trated into distant countties, but in India, the 
land made sacred by the great Teacher, is sunk 
in ignorance, and India without the Buddhas 
religion of love and progress, is an anomaly. All 
reforms, social, moral, political, have been won 
at great sacrifice,»and the Buddha made the 
great Renunciation in order to bring happiness 
to the teeming millions of India’s helpless 
-children. Buddhism has no revelation, has no 
ritual, no ceremony, no self-appointed priesthood, 
no Pope to dominate and dogmatise. All are free 
under the spiritual sunlight of Truth. India’s 
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spiritual regeneration depends absolutely on the 
acceptance of the Tathagato’s Religion of Love 
and Self-Help. It is a religion that is alive 
and aGfcive, and most assuredly suited t® the 
depressed classes of Indian society. 




* 
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BY THE HON. MR. BALKRISHNA SAHAY. 


K ^ q- 

5rt raflcT ?fw qrorcr: i 

Blessed are they who have adorned themselves by 
crushing the miseries of the world and by doing 
philanthropic deeds as ordained . 

f HE position of the Depressed Classes has 
been often discussed in papers and on 
platforms, and the urgency of reform 
accepted by all philanthropists. Among others 
the cause counts amongst its supporters great 
men like the Gaekwar of Baroda and Mr, Saroda 
Cbaran Mitra. The question now before us 
is, what are the difficulties to overcome, how 
to proceed and who is to break the ice ? As 
usual with all social problems there are two sides 
of the question, one destructive and the other 
constructive. We have to break through social 
obstacles, remove the barriers and destroy our own 
prejudices ; and then we may create a new social 
status for the depressed. To fully realise our 

* Reprint from “The Indian Review/ 7 "MayTl911. 
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situation we ought to know first our geneial social 
•conditions and the teachings of our Shastras. 

Now, the reins of our present-day social vehicle 
are partly in the hands of our priests, most of 
whom, rightly or wrongly, think that they would 
profit by keeping the bridles tight, and partly in 
the hands of social leaders of particular classes, 
most of whom are apathetic or too high to be 
approached or too busy to think of others. They 
have for some time past- been driving the social 
cart by the old track and have practically forgotten 
the study of the Shastras and therefore the 
principles on which the Smritis were from time to 
time composed, as also tho spirit with which the 
law-givers were actuated. A careful study of the 
-authorities will convince any open-minded student 
that all the social laws and rules were made to 
keep our souls and their abode, our bodies, pure— 
the one not to a small extent depending upon the 
■other—where certain foods were prohibited it was 
meant to keep the body unalloyed with what they 
called tamoguna ; and where certain foods were 
prescribed they were supposed to accelerate the 
.growth of psychical powers or at least to keep the 
body, and hence the mind, and therefore ultimate¬ 
ly the soul, free from all impurities. When it 
was said that food of such and such classes of men 
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should not be accepted, you will find what was 
really meant was what exactly Sri Krishna said 
when refusing the invitation of Duryodhana. 


*T§RcT 5 ? RR^RRs? I 

SJrHRftR RtxEoRrRfcf RR Rf%: ||^|| 

* * * * * 



ft^TTR RRf ^R IRfW RpRR: \\\\\\ 

* * * * * 

rR: RRIR SPRIR Rq#cT =R | 

'O 'O 

R&RTR RflcRR ||«tll 

Rgfo^rRql | a?, 

That is, all these foods are defiled by wickedness 
and are not eatable, that (food) only of the 

slave’s son is eatable; this is my view.(so 

saying he) went to the residence of Vidura the 
.great-souled .. . .The slave’s son brought lots of 
clean and excellent foods and drinks, for Mahatma 
Krishna. 

Mark in the verse the term SJtT: which means 
belonging to the son of a slave, as 
Vidura was. Is it not clear from the above that 
food is spoiled not by the touch of a slave’s son 
but by the wickedness of the owner ? It was 
therefore that Krishna refused the dishes of 
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Duryodhana and went to, and accepted the 
dishes served in the house of Vidura. Krishna 
did not partake of the food alone but: 

zzs ®»r: qw ||«^||. 

“ Madhv&udana distributed the foods along 
with riches among the Brahmans, versed in the 
Vedas 

And then:— 

rraisg qifqft: qraq: | 

frgTRnfa ffpr wn% =q na^us 

i. e., “along with his followers, like Vasavas 
amidst the maruts , he took the clean and ex¬ 
cellent foods provided by Vidura.” 

Just imagine the fate of a Kshatriya of to-day 
eatiDg in the house of a slave’s son. But we 
were not then a fallen race, so Sri Krishna did 
notfall, and remained a Yaduvanshiya Kshatriya ; 
not only he did not fall but the Brahmans who 
accepted the food are never reported to have 
shared any fall. 

This is not an only instance. The great Epic 
Mahabharata is full of instances in which the 
touch question never gave any trouble; and we 
find kings of all countries assembling together 
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great yajncis and freely mixing together ; 
many marriage connections between Kings of 
India on one side and those of America (P&t&l) 
and E&nd&r and on the other were not uncommon. 
This was the state of our society 5000 years 
ago. 

Go back still and in a very remote age, in the 
Satya Yuga, you find the great Rama having a 
bosom friend named Guha of Nishad caste. Says 
Valmiki:— 

35r ?rrR WTfcRem aw i 

fcrarcRiw srsifw qm^f% fagci: ll 

qr. 3To <\o I ^\|| 

When Rama was going to the forest on exilethis 
friend of his, a Nishada , hearing of his friend's 
arrival came and 

^ stfailpqT w: «*n*P3^5i w. W\<\W 

“ Reeing the Nishad king coming from a 
distance Rama out of affection went forward and 
-embraced him.’' Nishad in his turn 

CRT gqpqqqL ||\'a|| 

* * * * * 

*Sjif fas? fa?qfa<R ll^ll 

N 3 
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offered all sorts of prepared excellent foods,, 
drinks, &c.—But Rama was banished and being &. 
hermit could not; accept the dishes and so, 




embraced him again with his arms fit to 
embrace sages and excused himself expressing his 
regret. 

The above speaks for itself; and do you know 
who are Nishadas ? Manu says :— 




' ^ 2T: || \ o | || 


A son born of a Brahman in a Sudra woman is 
called Nishada, he is otherwise called jParshava* ; 
and a man of this caste was a bosom friend of our 
mighty Rama, and the latter embraced him and 
is offered all sorts of eatables. And do you know, 


w R*rt: i 


Sflo 3To «»|| ^ it 


(i.e,,) in the universe there is no one more firm in 
the right path than Rama. 

Mighty Rama advances our cause further_he 

goes to the well-known Bhillmi Shramani 
(commonly known ns Shavari) and 


«*UUU Clio IIBU1CO ID DU couiytlllg,-tS, y 
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clR^R tffil *W SFW HR I 

o 


^ro 9To VS8 I VS II 

after accepting the seat and water (achman) &c. r 
offered Rama spoke to Shramani, firm in duties. 


In the same Sarga of Valmikiya Ramayana 
we find one word in the 19th Shloka which is 
very significant. The stanza runs thus: 

HI? faftR HI I 

sHJisipa&R m\i % R5iwirauiis.il 

The word 3^1?^! »s very significant. It 
means “ not discarded ” and in the commentary 
we find the word explained thus :— *|3TCTT^r— 

effiif&fa % i*. r 

not discarded from the company of dinner, etc., 
accepted the food, etc., offered by her. 

The acceptance of the achman (water for rinsing 
the mouth) and the term “ not discarded ” 
with respect to a Bhillani (an aboriginal tribe), 
speaks volumes in support of our cause ; the only 
condition attached seems to be what is denoted by 
qwfe’f%rctT (firm in duties, Dharma ) i. e., virtuous. 
Exactly so, be virtuous and you will be not 
discarded 
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How otherwise one can explain the conduct of 
KowMka Rishi going to the house of a Dharma - 
vyadha (butcher) and 

qio | 

•entering into the beautiful house and being 
offered a seat the best of twice-born accepted the 
seat and water (achman) ? 

How again it can be explained when we find: 

qiifr fcqwqqrasfR; || 

JT^o fqo \ 

“ Jn whose (Yudhishtira’s) house hundreds 
and thousands of Dasis (maid-servants) with pots 
in hands, day and night, distributed foods among 
the visitors (atithi)? ” 

In the age of Upanishads we find instances of 
Brahmans becoming disciples of Kshatriyas for 
spiritual knowledge. All these would be highly 
objectionable in our present age. But no, great 
souls have now and then appeared on the stage of 
universe and preached equality of men, making 
difference only according to their character and 
qualities. Lord Krishna has distinctly preached 
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is principle underlying the caste system and 
has been followed by many reformers. 


Even in the present degraded state we do not 
find this distinction in the Punjab and many 
other places. Vaishnavaism does not allow this 
sort of difference—as soon as a man becomes a 
Vaishnava the touch question is laid aside and 
never creates any difficulty, though to the great 
misfortune of our country a few present-day 
Vaishnavas are not sufficiently strong-minded to 
carry out the views of their great reformers. 


The Brahmans who were adored for their intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual qualities have come down to 
be cooks in our houses and to be Pani-Pandeys 
at railway stations. Is service their duty? 
Cooking is certainly serving. Is it not? Now, 
•Our great men will come forward and ask “ who 
then is to cook for us ?” Our old books will 
answer for me, the Sudras used to be the cooks 
in olden times. 



Apustambha in very clear words says : — 

srreiMgciT m ^r. w. I 

qwfo* V q- H I » 

• 

“ The Aryas are the masters and Sudras are to 
cook food.” 
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Our great law-giver Manu in Chapter 
Shloka 99, says:— 



q;T II 

“ If a Sudra is unable to serve the twice-born 
and his wife and children are in distress he may 
maintain himself by which commen¬ 

tator Kullork Bhatta interprets into HJ}3lKRfRr 
the work of cook, etc. 


True, some of the Smritis prohibit eating food 
from the pots of some particular Sudras but this 
is quite different from partaking of food prepared' 
by Sudras ; the reason is clear. A Sudra's pots 
may not be clear and pure and hence the prohibi¬ 
tion. This interdict, however, was relaxed in. 
cases of unavoidable emergencies. Even Manu bears 
me out in this view. This, however, is beyond the 
scope of my subject. 

To return to our subject. The Sudras, nay, 
the Autyajas are to all intents and purposes 
Hindus, believing in the same gods and goddesses 
and observing the same ceremonies, common with 
other self-styled high-class Hindus. Isay ‘self- 
styled ’ because against the principle promulgated 
by Manu and Krishna and many others a Brah¬ 
man is a Brahman not by his qualities but by 
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right of birth. He may not have even seen the 
Vedas, may not even know the names of Vedas 
not even the Gayatri but lie is Brahman all the 
same; while a Sudra even well-versed in Vedic 
lore is to be abhorred and shunned. The very 
shadow of some people will defile the body of 
some others. 

A belongs to an untouchable class ; Government 
schools are open for all and rightly,—thanks to our 
Government. He enters a school and then a 
College and comes out as a distinguished graduate. 
In course of time he becomes a magistrate and rules 
over a district; all Brahmans bow down before 
him. A is of a religious mind. He distributes 
alms and gives lot of money to Brahmans. They 
take it most willingly. He wishes to go to and 
worship in a temple. Lo ! the man who has eaten 
so much out of A’s money that we can say that 
every drop of blood in his veins is made of A’s- 
wealth, stands at the door and says “ the sanctity 
of the temple will be spoiled, do not enter into 
it.” The all-pervading God is in him, He has 
enlightened him but the door of a temple is shut 
against him and the God in the temple has no dis¬ 
tinction of caste. 

In old times a meat-seller Tuladhar could be a 
Guru of a Riski named Jajali (vide Mahabharata- 
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Banti Parva A. 261), a huntsman could turn into 
Valmiki Rishi. Sath-lcopa could establish a 
sect and count Ramanuja, the author of Sri 
Bhashya, a commentary on Veclanta , among his 
disciples. Who was Vyasa ? Who Narada ? Even 
to-day a European lady can be a rigid Hindu and 
become the Guru of so many educated Indian 
Hindus. But no, A cannot rise ! Can he not ? 
Not even become touchable ? Not allowed to wor¬ 
ship in the same temple ? Can he not really rise ? 

Let us see what our Shastras say :— 

(1) Mann says :— 

sfraprarmfo siraqsifa I 
srlit oil** 

A Sudra attains the rank of a Brahman and a 
Brahman sinks to the level of a Sudra. Know 
'the same is the case with the children of Kshatriya 
or of a Vaishya. 

(2) Says Apastambha:— 

■<ji qif enJT*nq?J% 3TIRT ! \ | 3T<qq- 

| vmwz H I \ I \ 

Bv doing religious acts men of lower Yarna rise 
*to higher Yarna and should be considered as 
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such: by doing irreligious acts men of higher 
Varna fall to lower and should be so treated. 


(a) siqWhnM to 3°^ I 

snfcr | W \ <k 


Man gets into a higher class by virtuous deeds. 


(4) Being questioned by Utna, Mahodeva 
answered : — 


frqpFflTORvF: I 

Piqi wW #raW \m\\ 


*pw fsrf *rtfR:||«$|| 

sff®qNFie|Tr: sresf* rpr; I 

^Fl spksjrt ¥t^r st€r: ||8vs|| 

cffwffo: ! ^51RI I 

^ftq ^R^TRHR. II #01 

q»q r qq rsr | 

?%%g: e fg^mf fq|q|Rqi!R: ||#5.11 

qqrFRnq ^rrf *rtt%: l 

qjf^iR fgRccRq fgiraa q?nqR ihoji 
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^rsfq ^inqcq faq-31% ||^|| 

* * * * * 

^jpqf^sqRT qqi^rsvrq^rt^: I 
qffpqr qpsrm qqmrejpmigfl Ift^n 

\v\. 

i. e ., Gifted with knowledge and science, purified 
and versed in the Vedas a Kshatriya by his own 
deeds becomes a Vipra, As a result of these 
deeds a Sudra born in low family becomes a 
Dvija, being purified and versed in Vedas. Even 
a Brahman doing wicked acts and eating bad food 
falls from Brahmanhood and becomes a Sudra. 
Even a Sudra, whose soul has been purified by 
virtuous deeds and who has his senses controlled 
is to be served as a Brahman. Such is the order 
of Brahma. Where even in a Sudra pious nature 
and deeds are seen he is superior to a Dvija , this 
is my opinion. Neither birth nor rites, nor learning 
nor pedigree , is the ground for being called a 
Dvija; conduct is the only ground. All 
Brahmans in the world are Brahmans by conduct. 
Even a Sudra of good conduct goes into Brahman¬ 
hood .1 have told you the secret by which a 

'Sudra becomes a Dvija and bow a Brahman 
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fallen from his duty becomes a Sudra. (Anusha- 
san 143—45 to 51 and 59). 

5. ?r m ftanfafaoj} i 

R'wrsfr ft irrerr *?[^r: s ! u 

Not by pedigree, nor by class but by deeds (one) 
•becomes Brahman. Even a Chandalct , 0 Yudhish- 
tira, becomes a Brahman by conduct. 

I need not multiply quotations. 

Lower Varna can rise. 

Many a Ghandala , if virtuous, may become 
Brahman. Nothing can be stronger evidence 
“thau this. So we shall act according to the 
•Shastras in raising the social status of the 
so-called depressed classes. 

But how to doit ? The AryaSamaj will at once 
answer, “follow the Shastras, let those who wish to 
rise perform Yajnas after acquiring the attributes 
of higher order and we embrace them as our own.” 
The Arya Samaj has done it in thousands of cases 
and is ever ready to do so. Will the Sanatanists 
join? Why should they not? Why should they not 
raise the fallen or depressed Hindus? The Kashmir 
State has allowed it. The present Shankara- 
charya has sanctioned it. One thousand Loban 
Mahoniedans were only the other day reclaimed 
by Puranic Hindus and all Hindus took food 
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and drink from their hands. (See Indian Mirror 
dated 1st June 1909.) i have mentioned that 
men of very low births could rank as founders of 
sects. If you do believe in the Puranas, look at 
the birth of many of your Rishis. 

So both law and custom do not prohibit, nay 
sanction, the reform; they do not stand in the 
way of advance of our so-called brethren. It is 
only want of moral courage in us that we are 
not advancing to embrace them and it is their 
weakness that they are not forcing their upward 
move. 

Now, a few words as to modus operandi. Let me 
quote from Puranas. This quotation while esta¬ 
blishing that in former times depressed classes were 
reclaimed shows how it was done. Says Bhavishya 
Purana :— 

IIUJI 

wt urat nfraq i 
^ ii^ii 

snjpfcir | 
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qfRira *rw: srwffj^i: I 
^qr 


mil 


qR«T =qi=qre: ^q^qcf,: | 

cjqqr e =q qgfq 5i^i^ h^rr** ir 0 II 


cTser sre^mroi^ #»# zpzi : | 

cfqi qqiR *RRi *i*r qq qt z£\ mil 

vnqBq toot simenql or. a | ^ 

“ Impelled by Saraswati (deep learning) Kanwa 
went to Mishra (Egypt), purified 10000 Mlechhas , 
subdued them and brought them to Brahmavarta 
(India). They worked and received education. In 
five years Saraswati (education) lighted on them 
and along with their wives they were dubbed 
Sudras. They followed artisans’ profession and 
multiplied progenies—out of them two thousands 
became Vaishyas. One leader of them named 
Prithu who was a worshipper of God satisfied the 
great Muni in 12 years. Bhagawan Kanwa was 
pleased and made him a Kshatriya and appointed 
him their king. 

So “ the how ” is answered by the above quota¬ 
tion—Purify the depressed, i.e., remove, if any,their 
savage habits and customs. Let them, where 
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wanted, receive education and by degrees let them 
rise up. In many cases we will find our brethren 
purified and educated and I do not know why 
they should not bo classed accordingly. It does 
not matter if they cannot be classed now, but they 
should at least be dealt with as touchable. Mere 
declaratory decree would not do. Professional 
priests, I am afraid, will not advance. Kanwa 
Rishi is no more among us. So let all leaders of 
society who are taking interest in the question 
establish a regular institution to work out the 
problem. A society should be established to register 
names of these who are ready to come forward 
to join and work. In all central places, meetings 
should be held and depressed classes invited. They 
should observe Yrata , perform Yajnas and be de¬ 
clared touchable. Sweets and drinks should be 
taken from their hands then and there. 1 feel 
sure there will be found among us at least a few 
who would give up their u boast of heraldry and 
pomp of power ” and join in this pious work. 

May the all-powerful Lord help us. 
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BY Mr. A. VASUDEVA PAI. 

Their education by the higher classes of Hindus 
loilh a few suggestions for their elevation. 

JJT HERE have been in recent papers accusations' 
Vp against higher classes of Hindus of their 
long and shameful neglect of the Depressed 
Classes, and that millions of these latter classes 
had to drift down to the lowest depths of 
social and economic degradation owing to the 
culpable negligence of the higher classes. 

These accusations or censures seem to be so 
ur 1 ^served as to call for a few remarks. 

As pointed out sometime ago by that eminent 
lady, Mrs. Annie Besant, and recently, also, by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Sunder Iyer and others, educa¬ 
tion is probably the proper lever with which to 
uplift the Depressed Classes; and it is natural 
to presume that, other things being equal, the 
education would have been undertaken in thu 
past either by the higher classes of Hindus or by 
the Government of the day. 


<SL 


Reprint from tbe “Indian Review,” October, 1911. 
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EDUCATION BY THE HIGHER CLASSES. 

We will consider what could the higher classes 
do and what was it that they omitted to do. 

We may bear in mind here that the Depressed 
Classes were not among the four Vedic Varnas\ 
but were probably tho ^aboriginal tribes reduced 
to serfdom ” ; or in the words of Sir W. W. Hunter 
they were “ aboriginal peoples pounded down in 
the mortar of Hinduism, into the lowcastes and 
outcastes on which the labour system of India 
rests v and that the reading or hearing or under¬ 
standing of the Vedas (the most sacred scripture 
of the Hindus) having been prohibited, on pain of 
severe penalties, to the sudras , it is impossible to 
say either that access to the Vedas was per¬ 
missible to the Depressed Classes (who were far, 
•far inferior to the Sudras) or that the higher 
classes would have violated the shastric prohibition 
by giving the Depressed Classes education, and 
thereby afforded them the means of reading and 
understanding the Vedas. 

It is also a matter of history that India was 
long subject to foreign rule. In the centuries 
which preceded that of the British conquest of 
India, the Empire was subject to almost constant 
wars, bloodshed, plunder and devastations. Life and 
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•property were unsafe ; and the higher classes of 

Hindus were themselves helpless ; and they could 

hardly help the Depressed Classes. Nor could 
the Depressed Classes be said to have had 
respite to submit themselves to ways of bettering 
their condition, even if such ways had been laid 
open for them. For, it is well known that 
•forced labour, forced emigration of working 
•classes, &c., were in that period the order of the 
day; and the Depressed Classes could nob 
•dream of a home or settled life, and much less of 
education. 

Peace and safety returned only so late as in the 
.first half of the nineteenth century and that too 
in parts uf the present Empire; wherein the 
British rule had taken firm root. And it can’t 
be gainsaid that the Indian Empire, a3 a whole, 
had peace and order assured to it in the latter 
.part of the century, especially after the Empire 
had passed through the terrible crisis of the Mutiny 
of 1857 and the sovereignty of the Empire had 
passed to the Crown in the glorious reign of our 
beloved Sovereign, the Queen-Empress Victoria. 
In this latter half of the century, attempts to up¬ 
lift the Depressed Classes may be said to have 
been possible ; and it is due to the “ Depressed 
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Classes Mission Society ” of Bombay to say that 
they were, possibly, the first in the field to 
undertake the work of bettering the condition of 
the Depressed Classes. Their reports, one of 
which was read before the enlightened ruler of 
Baroda in 1908, shewed that the work of better¬ 
ing the condition of the Depressed Classes had 
begun for over half a century then, i. e., their 
work must have begun after the passing of the 
sovereignty to the British Crown. 

The state of education in the modern ways~ 
among the higher classes themselves must for 
long, have been very low, as the percentage of 
literacy to the total population, even in the 
beginning of the 20th century (1901), was only 
slightly above 5 per cent., and it is an index to 
the fact how little the higher classes cared to 
educate themselves. Could we, therefore, expect 
that such people would have tried to educate the 
Depressed Classes, who occupied the lowest 
stratum of society in India ? 

It is, again, well known that India has for 
centuries been essentially an agricultural country ; 
and the Census in the beginning of 1901 shewed 
so high a percentage as 68 of the population as 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. The higher 
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classes who, it may be assumed, constituted the 
owners of the land, either could not cultivate the 
lands themselves or could not dispense with the 
labour customarily rendered by the Depressed 
Classes. Labour was, besides, largely neces¬ 
sary during the period, not only to cultivate the 
few lands which had survived the effects of war &c. 
(and were still in tolerably good condition,) 
but also to reclaim those lands which had 
relapsed into wilderness by desertion and neglect. 
While the landowners could not thus spare the 
services of the Depressed Classes, the latter could 
not give attention to education, as it could not 
immediately bring them their daily bread, where 
as every man, woman and child (boy or girl) 
had duties to perform and received wages daily 
therefor in the agricultural services. 

As remaked by H. E. the Governor of Bombay 
in March last, the notions of physical repugnance 
and personal contamination arising from associa¬ 
tion with the depressed classes were inherited dis¬ 
likes or antagonisms. These must have undoubt¬ 
edly stood in the way of the higher classes sym¬ 
pathising with the Depressed Classes. The ; higher 
classes may be said, therefore, to have been un¬ 
able to educate the Depressed Classes owing 
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partly to religious and social scruples and partly to¬ 
other circumstances above narrated and over which 
they could have had no control ; and they do not 
seem to deserve the censures which it has become- 
the fashion for some time past to pass on them. 

GOVERNMENT ACTION IN THE MATTER. 

During the Hindu period the shastric prohibi¬ 
tions, as aforesaid, must have prevented the Hindu 
Princes from educating the Depressed Classes. 
During the foreign rule of India, which preceded' 
the British rule, the question of education in 
general received, if at all, the most inadequate 
attention. After the British conquest, too, no 
special measures appear to have been adopted, soon 
after the conquest, to educate the Depressed- 
Classes either because “ during the early days of 
the East India Company’s rule the promotion of 
education had not been recognized as a duty of 
Government ” or because it was considered that 
the requirements of the higher classes had to be 
satisfied first, or because the British did not find 
in the newly acquired Indian territory circum¬ 
stances favourable to their taking definite action 
to elevate the Depressed Claeses by way of edu¬ 
cation. The following extract from the speech of 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay throws some light 
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m the point (vide Weekly Edition of the “ Times 
of India ” dated 29fch March, 1911). He said :— 


“My great predecessor Monstuart Elphinstone felt 
some reluctance in undertaking the education of these- 
classes, not that he thought it undesirable or unneces¬ 
sary but because, he wrote in a remarkable minute 
dated March, 1824, “ They are not only the most des¬ 
pised but among the least numerous of the great divi¬ 
sions of society and it is to be feared that if our 
system of education first took root among them it 
would never spread further and that •we might find 
ourselves at the head of a new class superior to the 
rest in useful knowledge but hated and despised by the 
castes to whom their new attainments would always 
induce us to prefer them.” 

H. E. Sir George Clarke plainly said also that 
“ the British rule cannot remove ” or “ abolish ” 


the “ social disabilities ” in the face of notions of 
physical repugnance and personal contamination 
arising from association with the Depressed 
Classes, which were inherited dislikes or anta¬ 



gonisms. 

It is evident from what is stated above that 
not only the higher classes of Hindus but the 
Government as well, have yet found no way of so 
mending matters as to graft education on the 
Depressed Classes by ordinary means. We may, 
how’ever, continue to consider the question of 
educating them. 

If education is the right step to adopt before 
any other step, there are only three courses,. 
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possibly, in which the Depressed Classes could be 
educated viz .,:— 


(1) By admitting them into the public schools 
maintained or aided by Government and in which 
the Hindu boys also receive tution ; or 

(2) By Government opening special schools 
for the Depressed Classes ; or 

(3) By the higher classes establishing special 
schools for themselves, leaving the existing well- 
equipped schools to the Depressed Classes (there 
was a suggestion to this effect sometime ago). 

The first course (to admit Depressed Classes’ 
children into the public schools). These schools are 
“ open to all alike without distinction ” remarked 
H. E. Sir George Clarke. The Depressed Classes’ 
children, ought, therefore, to have been admitted 
into them. As a matter of fact, however, either 
the Depressed Classes’ children do not seek 
admission into the schools, conscious as they are 
of their own social disability to mix freely with 
the children of higher castes attending the same 
schools; or they were not being admitted for 
fear, apparently, of the deplorable results to 
follow from such admissions, viz., the “ entrance ” 
of the depressed classes into the schools meant 
•“exit'’ of the higher class children therefrom. 
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<L may quote here from the report of Mr. Francis, 
the Census Superintendent in 1901, in support of 
the position that we may not expect the children 
of the higher castes to consent to mix with the 
•children of the Depressed Classes in the same 
school. He said that:— 

“ Depressed Classes were daily and hourly raado 
to feel that they are of commoner clay than their 
neighbours; and any attempts which they may make 
to educate themselves or their children are actively 
discouraged by the classes above them.” That this 
state of things has continued down to 1911 is evident 
from what H. E. Sir George Clarke said the other day 
at Bombay. He said u The children of the Depress¬ 
ed Classes are too often prevented by the tyranny of 
custom from reaping the benefit of these schools.” 

The second course (Special Government schools 
•for the Depressed Classes). H. E. Sir George 
Clarke pointed out that Government cannot 
duplicate education all over the Presidency. If 
this principle were applicable—probably it does— 
to the other Provinces of India as well, the dupli¬ 
cation of such education in the Indian Empire 
should be out of question. Apart from the 
magnitude of duplication, there is the danger of 
such duplication which His Excellency wisely 
pointed out viz : that the system of special schools 
u will not touch the root evil” but it would 
help to perpetuate the cruel customs which 







must be 41 broken down if India is to advance 
towards nationhood.” 

The third course (Private special schools for 
high class Hindus). This course seems to be 
unsuitable, as it is calculated to place the higher 
classes between Seylla and Charybdis. On 
the one hand, the higher classes have to revolt 
against and commit violence to their religious 
feelings and tc torture them into acquiescence in 
the necessity to send their children to the public 
schools, fully conscious, though they are, that 
their children would mix with the children of 
the Depressed Classes for whom the former 
not only have a 44 physical repugnance” but also 
believe that 44 personal contamination followed 
from association with them”. On the other hand, 
the higher classes have to give up educating their 
children altogether, if they cannot establish pri¬ 
vate institutions. Educational institutions are 
not such as could be brought into existence any 
moment one desires to possess them, Their esta¬ 
blishment and maintenance require considerable 
time amd enormous funds which are not 
likely to be forthcoming easily or readily. Nor 
can we conceive that what was or is posssible for 
the wealth of our Rulers, the Biitish, is possible 
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for Indians. The British, for example, not only 
willed the emancipation of the slaves and the sup¬ 
pression of the slave trade; but they also saw that 
it was an accomplished fact, at an expenditure of 
millions of money. Can the Indians dream of 
such wealth, to enable them to spread and main¬ 
tain educational institutions all over India? I 
doubt it; and the result would be denial of edu¬ 
cation to the children of the higher classes. 


All this unpleasantness will surely continue 
either so long as the social disabilities of the 
Depressed Classes continue to exist, or so long 
as the higher classes of Hindus continue to enter¬ 
tain religious or social scruples do touch and mix 
with the Depressed Classes—scruples which are 
not easily eradicate and to which therefore the 

higher classes of Hindus continue to stick. The 

higher classes do not, however, standout prominent¬ 
ly in the eye of the world as the only people who at 
the present moment obsei’ve caste scruples. lor, 
we learn from the Rev. C. F. Andrews, that 
even among the people more civilized than 
the higher classes of Hindus, there are some 
1 who observe “ the rigid rules of caste; ”—people 

who are “ follwers of Jesus Christ in the 
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Christian lands of the West”. We are told 
that “ members of different Churches and 
denominations do not eat and drink together, 
although food is the symbol and the pledge of the 
bread of life and although there is the express 
command of the Master—“ Do this in re¬ 
membrance of Me” (vide article by the Rev. 
C. F. Andrews taken from the “Spectator” 
and printed in the “ Hindu” dated the 12 bh May 
1911). The case of the people to whom Rev. 
Andrews’ remarks apply throws that of the higher 
classes of Hindus into shade, in that the former 
disobey Christ in observing caste, where as the 
latter obey their Shastras in observing caste, 
(2) The higher classes of Hindus may hope that 
the strenuous work of the Christian and Buddhist 
missions among the Depressed Classes, if it should 
be actually carried out as proposed elsewhere, in 
this article, is likely to thin out the number of 
the Depressed Classes by their conversion into 
“ touchable ” classes ; while it is equally suscepti¬ 
ble of substantially increasing the number of 
“ touchables ”. Stripped of their social disability 
these people would be rendered eligible for admis¬ 
sion into established public schools open to all 
classes; and there would then be no necessity for 





special schools either for the Depressed Classes 
or for the higher classes of Hindus. 


One is, therefore, constrained to doubt whether 
the attempt to educate the Depressed Classes- 
before they are stripped of their social disability 
is not tantamount to an attempt to drive by put¬ 
ting the cart before the horse; and it cannot be a 
matter for surprise that success has not attended 
the attempts hitherto, to the extent desired. 

It would, therefore, seem that the present is 
the high time to resolve to muster strong and 
destroy, if possible, the demon of social disability 
first; and try to educate the liberated Depressed 
Classes next. I n this connection I may 
add a few lines for the consideration of those who 
are interested in the cause of elevation of the 
Depressed Classes. They must be aware that 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale once said in one of 
his speeches that the moment the Depressed 
Classes become Christians, we were prepared to 
shake hands with them and look upon them as 
quite respectable. This implies, I think, that if 
the Depressed Classes could be made to 
change their religion, their social disability would 
vanish. At the same time, the Indian Review 
for March, 1911 contains a contribution from the 
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pen of the Angarika Dharmapala in which he 
-says that Buddhism is “most assuredly” a 
suitable religion for the Depressed Classes. 
Presumably, Buddhism also is calculated to strip 
the Depressed Classes of their social disability, 
as it is stated to be a “ religion which ignores 
caste,” which claims “ no revelation,” which has 

no ritual, no ceremony and no self-appointed 
priesthood.” 

We will now consider the possibilities of the 
Depressed Classes embracing either Christiani¬ 
ty or Buddhism. To begin with we may 
consider whether, 

(1) The Depressed Classes have any religion 
now. 

(2) If they have none, will the higher class 
Hindus be agreeable to the Depressed Classes 
embracing either Christianity or Buddhism ? 

(3) Will the Depressed Classes be willing to 
become Christians or Buddhists ? 

The first point. The Census Returns of 1901 
(those of 1911 are not yet out) classified the 
Depressed Classes, 1 presume, as animists or 
fetishists; and if these terms indicate people not 
•belonging to any of the recognized religions, they 
>reay be of the character of blank sheets of paper 
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with capacity to receive impressions of a recognis¬ 
ed religion. 

The second point. The Hindus have all along 
treated the Depressed Classes as outcastes 
(probably cashes outside the 4 Vedio Vamis) ; and 
there are no signs of their willingness to allow 
them even now the lowest place in the scale of 
touchable castes. At the same time they have also 
seen their own inability to help the Depressed 
Classes out of their social disability. In these 
circumstances we may entertain the hope that the 
higher classes of Hindus will play a noble part 
on the lines indicated by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Sundara Iyer : They will not continue “ hostile,” 
nor present “ the wall of opposition ”; nor, 
looking to the importance of the matter, would 
they stoop to play the ‘dog in the manger* of 
the fable, if they see the Depressed Classes 
endeavouring, independently of the higher 
classes, to submit to the philanthropists of the 
Christian or the Buddhistic Religions, and enter 
the Christ’s or the Buddha’s fold. 

The third point. If we consider the degrada¬ 
tion to which the Depressed Classes have been 
subject so long, we may expect they would 
gladly espouse such a religion as they believe is 
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calculated to uplift them. Mr. Francis, the 
Census Superintendent in 1901, vividly depicted 
the degradation of the Depressed Classes 
when he said :— 

“ As long as they remain Hindus they are daily and 
hourly made to feel that they are of commoner clay 
than their neighbours. Any attempts which they may 
make to educate themselves or their children are act¬ 
ively discouraged by the classes above them ; caste res¬ 
trictions prevent them from quitting the toilsome un¬ 
certain and undignified means of subsistence to which 
custom has condemned them and taking to a handicraft 
or a trade. They are snubbed and repressed on all 
public occasions. They are refused admission even to 
the temples of their gods ; and can hope for no more 
helpful partner of their joys and sorrows than the 
unkempt and unhandy maiden of the parcheri with her 
very primitive notions of comfort and cleanliness,” 

Does this not represent a most pitiful life ? 
And can we doubt that the Depressed Classes 
will welcome liberation from such a life, if the 
religion which they will embrace should afford a 
genuine liberation ? 

Well, let us take Christianity first; and here J 
will again quote Mr. Francis' graphic description 
of what Christianity is capable of doing to the 
youth of the Depressed Classes who might join 
the faith. Mr. Francis says :— 
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ment as a clerk ; ho is treated with kindness and even 
familiarity by Missionaries who belong to the ruling 
race; takes an equal part with his elders and betters 
in the services of the Church: and in due time can 
choose from among the neat-handed girls of the Mis¬ 
sion a wife skilled in domestic matters and even 
endowed with some little learning. 

All what Mr. Francis says is quite possible, if 
we just think of the ways of the Christian Mis¬ 
sionaries. Christianity recognizes missionary 
work in obedience to the mandates of Jesus Christ 
who had ordered his disciples to go and preach 
the gospei to the World. The European Mis¬ 
sionaries—both men and women—are a wonder¬ 
fully self-sacrificing people. They come to India, 
though its climate is trying. They leave their 
homes, relations and friends in a far off land, 
abandon all their comforts of home-life and in 
some cases even wealth in which they could 
practically roll in their own country, if they 
chose; and all this they sacrifice in the name 
of Christ for the sake of the poor and helpless 
of the Indian people, including even criminal 
tribes such as Thugs, and other tribes such 
as Dombs of Ghorakpur. A large number of 
Mission Societies, and Missionaries, aided by 
native agency are thus at work; and their 
Educational institutions in which both boys 
and girls receive instruction are successfully cora- 
16 
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peting with Government Educational Institu¬ 


tions. 

I will add a few lines about Buddhism, the 
religion recommended by the Angarika Dharma- 
pala for the Depressed Classes. I will refer in 
this connection first to what non-Indians say :— 

Dr. T. W, Rhys-Davids says:—“We would never 
forget that Buddha was born and brought up and lived 
and died a Hindu ; and Buddhism is essentially an 
Indian system. The Buddha himself was throughout 
his career a characteristic Indian and we can claim 
for him that he was the greatest, the wisest and the 
best of the Hindus.” 

The noble lady, Mrs. Annie Besant, who is so 
well-known in India said :— 

“ The Buddha was born on Indian soil, spoke with 
Indian people, reproduced the noblest moralities of 
the Hindu Scriptures and recognized the Hindu gods ; 
and he is worshipped as an Avatara (Incarnation) by 
many orthodox Hindus.” Buddhism *is the faith of 
peace and love; and it is from Buddhism that we should 
learn, says Mrs Annie Besant, “ that heart of love and 
infinite compassion which is the great characteristic 
of the law of the Buddha.” 

The Indian Swami Vivekananda had also to 
^ay that the Buddha’s great glory lay in his 
wonderful sympathy for everybody and especially 
for the ignorant and the poor. 

The Times of India of the 4th April, 1911 
(Weekly Edition) has an extract from the “ Scrib¬ 
ner’s Magazine ” which refers to the marks left by 
Buddha, and which says :—“ It must be said of 
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Buddha, however, that he has left one indelible 
mark all over India, China and the East and 
that is the teaching of the gentleness and kind¬ 
ness to one another and to animals.” 

I may quote here His Excellency Sir George 
‘Clarke’s pithy reference to Buddhism and Chris¬ 
tianity. His remarks were made in March last. 
He said :— 

“ The gospel of Buddha is clear like that of Christ. 
‘Let him that has recognised the truth,’ said the 
great Indian Reformer, ‘ cultivate good will without 
measure towards the whole world above, below, around 
unstinted, unmixcd with any feeling of making distinc¬ 
tions or of showing preferences.’ Let us love one 
another for love is of God was the teaching of the 
Christ.” 

The teachings of both the Buddha and the 
Christ thus appear to go in th9 same direction, 
■viz., of universal love ; and it would be open 
to the Depressed Classes to choose the 
one or the other religion. As for Christiani¬ 
ty, strenuous work of the different Missions 
is in progress in almost all parts of India. 
As regards Buddhism, the idea of its suitability 
to the Depressed Classes emanated from the 
Anagarika Dharmapala, and he may have propo¬ 
sals how instruction in Buddhism could be impart¬ 
ed to the Depressed Classes. There are sixty 
millions of the Depressed Classes people, and 
if Christian and Buddhist teachers work among 
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them, it is likely to engender a healthy rivalry 
between them to the great advantage of the 
Depressed Classes, in that the number reclaim¬ 
ed by both would go on annually diminishing the 
number of sufferers from social disability and 
raising correspondingly the number of “ touch- 
ables” and “ approachables”. This may not be a 
novel work to either the Christians or the Bud¬ 
dhists, ns both these Religionists appear (Sir 
"W. W. Hunter) to have been at work side by side 
for a thousand years (5th to the 15th century 
A. D.) in Central Asia, wherein the two religions 
once formed “ the two highest religions”. 

I may here refer to the fact that the De¬ 
pressed Classes have been generally, fetishists 
but, Mr. Francis, the Census Superintendent in 
1901 observed that “these people have little to 
lose by forsaking the creed of their forefathers”. 
So far, however, as the Christian converts out of 
the Depressed Classes are concerned, the Chris¬ 
tian religion being intolerant of a mixture with 
it of other faiths—including primitive faiths 
of the kind of fetishism,—the Missionaries 
have always tried to succeed by kind persua¬ 
sion and instruction in weaning the con¬ 
verts from those primitive faiths. In the case 
of Buddhism, it seems, the religion tolerates pri- 
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mitive faiths side by side with it. For instance, 
in British Burma we hear of “Nat” or spirit 
worship among Buddhists; and Mr, Lowis whp 
wrote of the Burmese said that they have “just 
so much of Buddhism as suits them, and with 
infantile inconsequence they draw solace from 
-“each in turn”. Mr. Eales, whom Mr. Lowis 
quoted, designated the Buddhism of the Burmese 
to be a “thin veneer of philoshophy laid 
over the main structure of fetishism . Refer¬ 
ring to this, Mr. Lowis said that Buddhism in 
this case “supplies the superficial polish : and he 
continued and said : “ far be it from me to 

underrate the value of that philosophic veneer. 
It has done all that a polish can do to s moo then, 
to beautify and brighten. ” 

The new converts to Buddhism might possibly 
•evince disinclination to shake ofi primitive faiths 
which they have been observing for long ; and if 
toleration were permissible, at the outset at least, 
dn India, as in Burmah, it might facilitate the 
work of the Buddhist Missionaries to convert the 
Depressed Classes to Buddhism and the latter 
might easily submit to the conversion. 

These conversions to Christianity and to Bud¬ 
dhism may be expected to have an important bear¬ 
ing on the economics of the labour system refer- 
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red to by Sir W. W. Hunter (para 5 Supra). For, 
it is the Christians and Buddhists of Christian and 
Buddhist countries respectively who do the labour 
of all sorts including agriculture in their respec¬ 
tive countries; and Christian and Buddhist con- 
vei'ts in India may not prove to be exceptions to 
it. They may be expected to be available for la¬ 
boured all sorts for which a wide, very wide field 
will have been opened out for them by virtue of 
their conversion to Christianity and Buddhism 
'i.e.y by being made touchable by Hindus. The 
Depressed Classes will need no longer confine 
themselves solely to undignified means of subsist¬ 
ence to which they are now condemned ; nor 
need they continue to allow run to waste the vast 
amount of combined energy and intelligence which 
sixty millions of them represent. A considerable 
portion of them will soon be absorbed into the 
ranks of labourers of higher order in different 
departments of Industries ; and this must decided¬ 
ly be an advantage to India. 

The above remarks are more or less of the 
nature of suggestions for the consideration of 
those interested in the uplifting of the De¬ 
pressed Classes. The subject deserves, I think, 
more thorough sifting and more serious consider¬ 
ation than it has possibly hitherto received. 
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BY BABU GOVIND DASS * 
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» S it polite, is it reasonable, is it just that the 
high caste Hindu while demanding political 
1 and social equality with the virile of the 
land, should refuse it utterly, uncompromisingly to 
6 crores of his own kith and kin ? In this city of' 
Kashi itself I dare to put the question, whether 
it is dha/nna or adharma to treat 60 millions of 
God’s creatures as something lower than pigs, 
whose touch, nay whose very shadow defiles. A 
just nemesis has overtaken us for such a stupend¬ 
ous crime #gainst humanity, from being the 
pioneers of culture and of civilization, from being 
the seers and Rishis of old whose mere sight 
like that of our great mother Ganga—purified 
and uplifted the unclean, we have fallen so low 
that we become polluted and unclean, past 
redemption by the foreigners’ touch. Unless 
this 4 touchness ’ of the Modern Hindu soon gives 
way to reasonable, to equitable, to a truly reli¬ 
gious spirit, which insists on treating every man 


* Speech delivered at Benares on the 31st July 1911. 
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as a brother with equal rights the outlook for 
the reviving of this splendid ancient culture 
seems gloomy enough. 

Can we Hindus afford to put aside and even 
continue by our actions the glorious prece¬ 
dents of our ancient ancestors? Who was 
higher and holier than Vasishta—the mighty 
seer of Vedic mantras, the Purohita of such a 
flawless avatar as the great King Ram Chandra ; 
did he not raise Arundhati—a Chandali to be his 
wife, who is worshipped to-day by every Hindu 
woman as a model wife ? Was it not again that 
great sage Parashara, who took to wife Satyavati 
that peerless woman, who later was wooed and won 
for his father, King Sbantanu, by his matchless 
son the mighty Bhishma? This fisherman’s daught¬ 
er became the mother of Vedavyasa^vho gave us 
the four Vedas as we have them to-day, though un¬ 
fortunately only small fragments of that enormous 
compilation are available now. Did not Rama- 
chandra make great friends with Guha, the 
Nishad? In the Bhavishya Puran (Venkatesha- 
vara Pun. Edn :) Pratisarga Parva, Khunda I. 
Adhyaya V. verses 12-14, we read that the Muni 
Kama went to Mishradesha, Egypt presumably, 
and there converted 10,000 Mlechchas into Dwijas 
and brought them to India, and settled them 
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here. But I need not go on multiplying exampl¬ 
es from the old books, especially in this city of 
ours ; where a knowledge of our ancient literary 
treasures is not at all rare, though, alas, the spirit 
that infused them has become all too much eclips¬ 
ed by the shadow of the monstrous Rahu and 


•Ketu of narrowness and hypocrisy. 

Our modern leaders may not feel strong enough 
to wield the powers of a Parashuram who raised 
by a single touch of bis fingers a whole tribe of 
fishermen inhabiting the 1\ onkan Coast into the 


Chitpavan Brahmans of to-day, as detailed in the 
Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Purana; or that 
of the comparatively modern Ring of Oudb, 
whose name has not came down to us, who follow¬ 


ing the precedent of Parashuram, invested heaps 
of Shudras with the sacred thread and called them 
Brahmans and fed them at a sacrifice, calling them 
eawa lakhis, and thus by one movement of his 
Royal hand enormously increased the number of 
the Sarjoopari Brahmans. But they can at least 
help to remove the terrible soul-searing 6tigma of 
* untouchableness ’ from millions of downtrodden 
human beings; whose lives have been utterly 
brutalised because of this withholding of the hand 
•of sympathetic and brotherly helpfulness. If 
•we cannot hymn with the great philosopher 
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who is regarded as an incarnation of Mahadeva by 
his followers and disciples and who says that it 
matters not whether the guru is a Chccndalci or 
a Brahman provided he has true knowledge, 

3rT I5^fSl%T JT3 

we can at least be strong enough to put them on a 
level with the Shudras . 

Whether we learn this lesson of equity joyfully 
or with bitter tears and anguish, inexorable Nature 
is determined that we shall learn this lesson, cost 
what it may to the teacher and the taught alike. The 
terrific Economic and Political pressure to which 
we in conjunction with the rest of the world are 
being subjected in this 20th century is bringing 
home to even the proverbial man in the street the 
dire consequences of resisting much longer the 
demand of the ‘ untouchables ’ to be treated as 
men and fellow citizens with well-defined rights as 
well as duties to the body politic. An awakened 
Islam is trying heart and soul to draw tight 
the bonds of the Semitic religion and in a 
world-embracing than Islamic organization to 
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break down the barriers of mere geographical 
limits within the theocratic fold. The Christian 
nations of the world realizing their danger are run¬ 
ning a neck and neck race with this movement— 
especially in Africa—and trying with all the power 
of their wealth and intellectuality and political 
prestige to win the ‘dark continent* to Christ. The 
Lord Bishop of Madras sounded a warning note in 
an issue of the “ Nineteenth Century and After ” 
last year abojit the danger of letting alone the 
Pariah castes of India and allowing Islam to obtain 
a footing amongst them ; he in clear unmistakable 
words pointed out the mistake that was being 
committed by the Government and by the 
Missionaries in not helping and converting them 
to Christianity and ichus making them into a reli¬ 
able asset of the Empire. We, in Benares, are 
not unaware of the Rev. Mr. Cape's Charaar and 
Dorn Christians; shall we then sleep on and allow 
ourselves to be robbed of those who would gladly 
have been our brothers, if one had but allowed 
them the privilege ? The difficulties of the whole 
situation are great. No one conversant with the 
position of affairs would underrate them for a 
moment. It is not only the higher castes that 
are to blame. The lower castes—the Shudras — 
are even more refractory. The gulf dividing the 
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Shudras from the untouchables is so narrow that 
in the mad scramble for a higher and ever higher 
social status they have been forced to keep the 
lowest—the untouchable castes—at arms length. 
It may be startling information for many of us, 
that some of these Shudra castes, whom the Brah¬ 
man and other higher castes regard as vei) low, 
as for instance Bind and Gaderia , will take no 
• cooked food—whether, Jcacha, pacca or phalahar 
even, touched by the Brahman. For the matter 
of that Koeri , Kunbi. etc., who are, regarded as 
Sackshudra or ‘good’ Sndras will not take food 
prepared by Brahmans or perform menial services 
for them—to such lengths has been carried the 
theory and practice of Shaucha purity, Chua- 
chutta by and through which alone is salvation 
to be gained in the life to come and social status 
in the life of every day. But all these difficulties 
have to be faced and gradually got ever. 

The newer condition of affairs in the country is 
raising up a newer class of men, who imbued 
with the teachings of the latter day saints and 
sadhus of India—with whom godliness alone aton¬ 
ed for every drawback of birth and position, 
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as hymned so nobly by Kabir ; and, farther widen¬ 
ed in their humanitarian outlook by their English 
education, they are preaching far and wide the 
inspiring doctrine of the organised unity of 
humankind, where there is neither high nor low, 
but each has its own specified work to perform 
for the upraising of the whole. Our honored 
lecturer of this evening is one of this noble band, 
and has been carrying this gospel of brotherliness 
amongst the Namasudras of Bengal and I will 
now do myself the pleasure of requesting him to 
give us the benefit of his ripe experience and 
wisdom in dealing with this insistent question in 
such a manner as to make the transition from 
the existing to the desirable condition easy, such 
as by prescribing and proclaiming conditions of 
clear living and avoidance of foods and drinks 
which the higher castes held in abhorrance,—as 
the conditions on observing which those now 
untouchable will be treated as touchable. 





XXII* 

BY MR. N. RANGANATHAM, B.A. 



i NE of the most noticeable features in the 
present-day unrest in India is the attention 
which is being given to what are called the 
Depressed Classes. Leaders of Indian thought 
have now realised that in point of importance the 
problem of the depressed classes is among the fore¬ 
most ; the immensity and the intricate nature of 
the work, as also the urgent necessity for a speedy 
solution, have made the question one of utmost 
•importance in the minds of Indian publicists. The 
wave of advanced and liberal thought that has 
swept over India has created in the educated 
classes a feeling of shame and humiliation at the 


wretched condition—the squalor and the poverty 
—of nearly a fifth of the Indian population and 
the country witnesses to-day manly and sincere 
attempts being made to ameliorate the condition 
of these social outcasts. No attempt will be made 
here to describe the various Christian missionary 
agencies that are at work in the field. Suffice 


* Reprint from “The Indian Review,” No v. & Dec., T1 
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it to say that they were the first to labour among 
the untouchables, and their activities began as far 
back as the eighties of the nineteenth century, and 
have resulted in what may be called mass move¬ 
ments towards Christianity, as is evidenced bv 
their success in the Tinnevelly District and 
among the Telugus in Southern India. It is my 
purpose to give herein a short account of the in¬ 
digenous agencies that have latterly started work 
among the depressed classes. 

One of the manifest results of what has been 
called Hindu Protestantism was the practical and 
lively interest which its followers evinced in the 
uplift of the lowest castes, and it is a fact to-day 
that most of the organisations that are working 
in that direction are avowedly of the Brahmo 
Samaj and allied movements. 

At first sight it strikes one as curious that in 
Bengal—the home of Hindu Protestantism—till 
the year 1907 no organised effort had been 
made for the amelioration of the untouchables. 
But there is ample reason for this seeming omis¬ 
sion. The Namasudras of Bengal do not occupy 
the degraded position of the Pariahs, Malas and 
Madigas of the South, the Mahars and Mangs of 
the Bombay Presidency or the Bhangis and Meghs 
of Northern India. By far the great majority of 
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them depend upon agriculture for their susten¬ 
ance and many earn their livelihood as artisans- 
or traders. They cultivate land on their own 
account or on account of the landholder as bargee 
tenants. In fact there are found among them a 
few graduates and under-graduates of the Uni- 
versity, following in many cases the profession of 

pleaders and physicians. Some among these edu¬ 
cated Namasudras are labouring for the eleva¬ 
tion of their own community. They have a 
weekly organ of their own named Namasudra and- 
a Monthly Magazine, Namasudra Suhrid ; they 
maintain a boarding house at Calcutta for the 
Namasudra scholars who come over there from 
the mofussil. It will thus be seen that a move¬ 
ment has sprung from within which has a great 
potentiality for good. Gratifying as this self-help 
is, it has not stood in the way of outsiders labour¬ 
ing in their behalf. Attempts have been success¬ 
fully made in recent years to establish schools for 
Namasudra children in some of the villages of the 
Backergunge, Farid pur, Jessore, Malda, Mymen- 
sing and Tipperah districts of Bengal. As typical 
of the work that is carried on in Bengal we may 
cite the instance of Faridpur. Half of the pop¬ 
ulation of this district belong to the Nama¬ 
sudra class. The Association that was started in 
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1907 under the presidency of our well-known 
countryman Babu Ambica Charan Mozamdar 
had under its management last year 25 schools 
attended by 1,200scholars. It is noticeable that 
among its members and workers the Association 
has both Hindus and Mahomedans. The Nama- 
sudra is mentally and economically much the 
superior of his confrere in other parts of India,, 
and this makes the depressed classes problem at 
once less serious and more speedily remediable in 
Bengal than elsewhere. 

In Bombay, noted for its practical work and 
philanthropy, the depressed classes work has most 
satisfactorily progressed since the inception of the 
movement in 1906. Various spasmodic attempts 
were made by private persons or under the auspic¬ 
es of the Prarthana Samaj—the Bombay counter¬ 
part of the Brahmo Samaj—but it was not till 
Mr. V. R. Shinde set his hands to the work that 
anything was done in an organised way. Mr. 
Shinde—a graduate of the Bombay University 
and a Brahmo—when on a visit as a divinity 
student to England had frequent occasions to see 
the excellent work done by the various Christian 
missionaries and the University settlements in 
the slums of London and Manchester, and it was 
on one of these occasions that he conceived the 
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idea of starting a depressed classes mission in 
India with head-quarters at Bombay. On his re¬ 
turn to India the mission was launched under the 
distinguished presidency of Sir Narayan G. 
Chandavarkar on the 18th of October 1906, The 
object as specified in the first prospectus of the 
Association was “ to elevate the condition of the 
depressed classes, viz ., the Mahars, Chamane, 
Pariahs and other neglected low classes in India 
by (1) promoting education, (2) providing work 
(3) removing social disabilities and (4) preaching 
to them the ideals of the Universal Religion, per¬ 
sonal character and good citizenship.” During 
the five years of its existence the mission has 
done considerable service to the depressed classes 
and has created a great volume of opinion in 
their favour. There are now 4 schools conduct¬ 
ed in Bombay under its auspices. The Parel 
Middle School—the opening of which marked 
the inauguration of the movement — has now 141 
scholars receiving instruction in 4 vernacular and 
4 English standards ; the three other schools, 
which have been opened since, have between them 
188pupil8. Closely associated with the depress¬ 
ed classes mission at Bombay is the Nirashrit 
Sadan which has for its objects the training of 
joung men and women for work among the 
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depressed classes and the provision of shelter to the 
helpless children of these classes. This institution 
which saw the light of day in May 1907 has now 
6 members—3 of whom are women. It has been 
hitherto maintained by an anonymous phil¬ 
anthropist subscribing towards its funds one 
hundred rupees a month. During the year 1910 
the lady members paid 273 visits to the homes 
of the poor Mahars and Mangs in the City of 
Bombay, inducing the parents to send their chil¬ 
dren to school, and teaching them sanitary ways 
of living, besides rendering medical and nursing 
help, organising home-classes and women’s meet¬ 
ings, and occasionally, as opportunities presented 
themselves, doing 4 rescue’ work. The men-mem- 
bers of the Sadan are in charge of the mis¬ 
sion’s centres. But any amount of work done 
among the depressed classes would not by itself 
suffice for their elevation ; there should be a 
corresponding eagerness among the higher classes 
to extend their hand of fellowship towards their 
less fortunate brethren. To bring about this frame 
of mind among the women of the upper classes. 
The Depressed Classes Miss ion Ladies' Committee has 
been started. Lady Muir-Mackenzie (the wife of 
the late Senior Councillor of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment) wasits first President, and this place is 
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now held by Mrs. Stanley Reed (the wife of Dr. 
Stanley Reed, the Editor of the Times of India ;) 
its Secretaries are a Parsi and a Brahman. This 
organisation, besides creating a healthy cosmopol¬ 
itan sympathy among the women of the upper 
•classes, raises funds for the depressed classes 
mission work and is generally a source of great 
strength and usefulness to the mission. The 
^depressed classes mission at Bombay has in ad¬ 
dition under its supervision a boarding house for 
the young of the depressed classes. Originally 
starting with the idea of only lodging young men 
of the depressed classes of the City of Bombay (who 
were allowed to go to their homes for meals 
twice a day) and giving boarding and lodging to 
such of the poor scholars from the mofussil as 
deserved it, the authorities were able to make 
regular arrangements in February 1909. There 
were at the close of 1910 twenty-one boarders, 
—three of whom were girls. 

In Poona a branch of the mission was started 
on the 22nd June 1908. Dr. Mann—the Principal 
of the Agricultural College, Poona—whose sym¬ 
pathies towards such liberal movements are as deep 
as they are active, is its President and Mr. A. K. 
Mudaliar—a Madrasi—is its energetic Secretary. 
This branch has under it three schools imparting 
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education to nearly 250 boys and girls of the 
depressed classes. The first anniversary of these 
institutions was celebrated under the distinguish¬ 
ed presidency of H.H.the Gaekwar of Baroda. One 
-episode in the history of this branch of the depress¬ 
ed classes mission is worth mention. The branch, 
like many other Indian organisations was suddenly 
confronted with heavy financial responsibilities in 
its verv commencement. The Secretary appealed 
for funds to the public, and among them H. E. Sir 
■George Clarke and the late Miss V. Clarke. They 
were sorely grieved at the difficulties which the 
infant institution was put to and they decided to 


show their sympathy in an unmistakable way. 
Miss Clarke—whose accomplishments were both 
varied and great—would organise a Musical Con¬ 
cert in aid of the funds. Needless to say, this 
.gracious act of the late Miss Clarke filled the empty 
coffers of the mission and chased away the worst 
fears of the workers; and no one felt the sud¬ 
den cutting off of this young life—so full of hope 
and of promise—more than the young Mahar and 
Mang waifs whose lowly birth and poor condition 
had powerfully appealed to the tender heart of the 


young English lady. Affiliated to the Bombay 
depressed classes mission are branches for educa- 
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Akola, Amraoti, Dapoli, Kolhapur, Indore, Maha- 
bleshwar, Man mad, Satara, Saswad and Thana. 


As for work in the Madras Presidency, there 
are only two or three places where anything 
like organised work is carried on. In the capi¬ 
tal city of Madras itself the Association, which 
was started in January 1909 as a result of the 
labour of Mr. Shinde of Bombay, maintains two 
day schools—one at Vyasarapady with 55 pupils 
under 2 qualified teachers and another at Peram- 
bur with 25 scholars—as also two night schools 
with 50 adults attending them. At Berhampore 
in the Ganjam District an attempt has been made 
in this direction but it is still in its initial stages. 
At Mangalore the District town of South Canara 
Mr. K. Banga Rao—a Saraswat Brahman and a 
Brahtno by faith—has been labouring amidst the 
untouchables silently these fourteen years. Per¬ 
haps in respect of date his is the first Indian 
attempt at organised work among the depressed 
classes. The mission maintains the following 
institutions (1) a day school (2) a boarding 
house (3) an industrial institute and (4) a colony 
of Panchama families. The day school had in 
1910 on its rolls 5/ boys and 12 girls; and the 
maximum number of youths that can be admitted 
into the boarding house is eight. Among the 
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-courses of study in the school weaving is included. 
There are six looms under the supervision of an 
expert Christian weaver. The cloth turned out 
is sold at cost price to the Panchamas. It may 
be interesting to note here that certificates of 
merit were awarded for work done in this 
Industrial Institute by the Lahore Exhibition 
of 1909 and the Mysore Dusserah Exhibition. 
By far the most ambitious of the schemes is 
‘the Panehama Colony/ It is well-known in 

l 

what squalor and amidst what filth the lowest 
castes live, and Mr. Ranga Rao felt after fourteen 
years ’ experience that “ mere elementary educa¬ 
tion and even training in industries cannot go ji 
great way to improve the condition of these 
people,” and so he devised this scheme whereby he 
would divide a broad stretch of land, 26 acres in 
.area, among Panehama tenants on Mulagersi ten¬ 
ure (the tenant acquires a perpetual and here¬ 
ditary right in the land that cannot be defeated 
by the landlord at his will and pleasure.) There 
are already 18 such tenants, and four wells irrigate 
the land under cultivation. 

The work among the depressed classes in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces is on a different 
footing altogether. There the exceptional sur- 
Toundings in which the population are placed and 
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the presence of two proselytising religions, Sikhism- 
and Arya Samaj—one of them virile, active, and 
aggressive—tend to give the work a religious cast. 
It is doubtful if it is anything beyond being a bold 
acceptance of the challenge thrown by Christianity 
—and even Mahomedanism. There is not much- 
humanitarianism pure and simple underlying these 
movements. It is merely the propagation of the 
Faith that is the motive. 

All these activities of the various bodies in 
India—it must bo admitted they are too few. 
considering the vastness of the work lying ahead 
—have been supported by a generous public. The 
depressed classes themselves are poor, and it 
behoves the well-to-do to render all the help 
they can, for the field of operations is im¬ 
mense, and “ the cause,” as observed by H. E. Sir 
Georg6 Clarke, “ is no less than the conferring 
of elementary rights of citizenship upon our 
fellow human beings who are banned by no fault 
of theirs.” 
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M T is difficult to conceive of an educated Indian 
who is not moved to sorrow “ by the sight of 
50 million people sunk in ignorance, poverty 
and contempt, branded as untouchables or unappro- 
achables, treated as serfs and reduced to a state 
of moral degradation through the contempt and 
ill-treatment that they have received for the 
past 1,000 years.” No fair-minded man can 
contemplate for a moment the present condi¬ 
tion of the depressed classes, without being 
forced to admit that it is absolutely monstrous 
that a class of human beings with bodies similar 
to our own, with brains that can think and with 
hearts that can feel, should be perpetually con¬ 
demned to a low life of utter wretchedness, 
servitude and mental and moral degradation, and 
that permanent barriers should be placed in their 
way that it should be impossible for them ever to 
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overcome them and improve their lot.” Such a 
state of things, as was well observed by the Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale, “ is deeply revolting to our sense of 
justice.” 

No one can deny that at present, by a social 
arrangement which one might term as almost cruel, 
these unfortunate classes of people are, as it 
were, “ hemmed in by a forced cordon which com¬ 
pletely separates them not only from the superior 
classes but also from those accessories which are 
always so indispensable in a social organisation.” 

To an educated Indian whose heart overflows 
with sympathy for his suffering and sorrowing 
fellowmen, no sight is more sickening, more pathe¬ 
tic than that one-fifth of the entire population of 
this great land should virtually be condemned to 
lead a life of misery and distress. That these 
men and women and children, bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, should be branded as un¬ 
touchables, and at every moment of their lives 
made to feel that they are a degraded and inferior 
set of beings, is a state of things which no one 
can contemplate with equanimity. Nearly 60 
millions of people as a class “ gentle, docile, in¬ 
dustrious, pathetically submissive,” even at the 
present day continue to be regarded with “ the 
utmost contempt and scorn! ” Without them 
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agriculture would be impossible, the economy of 
Indian life would be most seriously upset, and 
anything like an organized revolt by them on 
Western lines will undoubtedly mean ruin to 
Indian society, and yet these people so useful, so 
serviceable, so indispensable, who toil day and 
night for the enrichment and the aggrandisement 
of the classes above them, are regarded as un¬ 
touchables. “ We may touch a dog, we may touch 
any other animal, but the touch of these human 
beings is pollution.” Speaking so far as Southern 
India is concerned, the depressed classes—the 
Pariahs as they are called—still suffer from 
disabilities of a most serious kind. They cannot 
use the common well nor even the common tank 
in some places. They toil hard and sweat under 
the sun the whole day, and they rightly complain, 
in these days of increased wages and prices, they 
get more or less the same wages which they 
obtained 50 years ago. They are treated as if they 
have no right as labourers to claim what they 
consider as fair wages. There is nothing like the 
relation between master and servant, as we under¬ 
stand it nowadays. They live in wretched dwell¬ 
ings, have absolutely no idea of what comfort is 
and they have no one to treat them in times of 
sickness. It would be no exaggeration to say 
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they are at present regarded more or less as 
chattel or as machines for making money, absolu¬ 
tely regardless of the fact that they are human 
beings. Hinduism which says with one breath 
that they belong to its fold, still seems to tell 
them that they are out of it, and even at the 
present day it is h, matter of common occurrence 
in every village, even in some towns, that these 
Pariahs are made “to scurry off the road if a 
Hindu of a superior class comes along.” They 
are not admitted to the temples and yet with 
what pathetic affection these people, oppressed, 
degraded and ill-used “cling to the Hinduism 
which flouts and outrages them.” This single 
circumstance is enough to make every Indian 
realise the shame, the sorrow and the humiliation 
of the present state of things. The Christian 
converts among the depressed classes are treated 
in a cpiite different way. No wonder, therefore, 
that the active Christian missionaries have suc¬ 
ceeded in dragging to their fold several thousands 
of the depressed classes. Can any Hindu with 
any decency and self-respect object to their 
conversion as Christian when under the pale of 
his own society they are treated as undesirables ? 
Is it any wonder that several of them “desert 
Hinduism for the Crescent or the Cross ? ” The 
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treatment which the depressed classes have been 
hitherto receiving is certainly opposed to the true 
spirit of Hinduism. It is fatal to the great 
fundamental doctrine of Hinduism which pro¬ 
claims the unity of the Supreme Soul. The great 
<jurit8 of Hinduism have recognised the injustice 
of the treatment meted out by the upper classes 
to those below them, and we read from time to 
time of “protests made by them against the ex¬ 
clusiveness of latter-day Hinduism and against 
caste restrictions imposed on the lower orders.” 
We find traces of this protest even in the teach¬ 
ings of the Upanishads and we know very well 
that the great Buddha revolted against it. Sankara 
recognised the injustice and everybody is familiar 
with the story told of him that when he went to 
Benares to advocate his philosophy, he asked a 
Chandala who was going along the road to step 
aside. The Chandala is said to have replied, “My 
soul is as thine, and my body of flesh and blood 
sprung from the same earth as thine. Why dost 
thou ask me to walk aside ?” Sankara is said to 
have replied, “Surely you are my Guru—Brahmin 
or Chandala.” And after saying this, the great 
philosopher, the beautiful exponent of the Advaita 
philosophy, prostrated himself before him. Every¬ 
body also must be familiar with the story of 
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Sree Ramanuja standing on the top of a tpwer 
crying aloud to the world that “ if salvation was.;.** : 
not to be with the low and the degraded, to hell 
he would go.” Buddha protested the equality of 
human beings with no uncertain voice and lie 
made latter-day Hindus to some extent change 
t-jheir attitude towards the lower classes. The 
bhakti or devotional school of Hinduism which 
lias produced saints who are honoured and revered, 
pleaded the cause of the depressed classes as we 
call them nowadays, and denounced “ the dogma 
and formalism of religion and caste tyranny.” 

The stories of Rohidas, a shoe-maker; Cliocka- 
mela, a Maliir; Sena, a barber; and of Nanda, 
the Pariah saint of Southern India, every Hindu 
listens to with respect and admiration, and they 
are “ persons, who by them own saintliness, have 
earned an all-India reputation. ” As the Hon* 

Mr. Justice Chandavarker has said, “ if the pages 
of the past history of Hinduism with reference 
to the treatment of the depressed classes are 
darkened by deep shades, let us not forget that 
the history has its lights also—lights obscured 
indeed by a variety of circumstances but still 
there, working in the present and showing in the 
present and showing that Hinduism in its best ; 
and purest aspects contains within itself elements 
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favourable to the growth of the cause and mission 
which have for their object the elevation of the 
depressed classes. It is important to bear this 
in mind, because from the way in which this 
cpiestion of the depressed classes is sometimes 
handled, one is apt to suppose that it is only now 
that we are making an effort to raise them; that 
the movements for their elevation are of our time, 
without any past going back to some generations 
back.” 

Latter-day reformers have also applied them¬ 
selves to this question. Swami Dayanand Saras- 
wati, Swami Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
Swami Vivekananda have pleaded for the cause of 
the depressed classes. The fact that the funda¬ 
mental principle of Hinduism, its chief boast and 
glory, recognises the unity of the Supreme Self, 
the fact that the great Gurus, like Sankara and 
Ramanuja, and latter-day religious reformers 
have from time to time proclaimed the equality 
of all classes and castes ought to make every 
Hindu feel for his less fortunate brethren and 
make him take a deep and abiding interest in 
their elevation and uplift. 

The outlook for the depressed classes is cer¬ 
tainly hopeful. The Theosophiets, the Brahmo 
Samajists, the Arya Samajists, the Prartkana 
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Samajists, high class Hindus and the Christian 
missionaries are taking an active interest in their 
elevation. The work of the Depressed Classes 
Mission in Bombay and other parts of Western 
India, its work in our own city and in Mangalore 
is progressing. Several Hindus and more especi¬ 
ally Brahmins, and I speak with special reference 
to Southern India, have established night schools 
for teaching the children of the depressed classes, 
and I know of several instances where Brahmin 
youngmen of the most orthodox caste are at the 
present most actively engaged in educating them. 
The untouchables are being touched. The stigma 
is being removed. The first great step has been 
taken, and I have no doubt the movement is 
bound to succeed. There is not a politician in 
India worth his name who does not recognize the 
fact that there can be no true unity and solidarity 
among the Indian people, with 60 millions sunk in 
ignorance and in the depth of poverty and degrad- 
ation. There is not a thoughtful Indian who 
does not realize that there can be nothing like 
true nation-building in India so long as one-fifth 
of the entire population are denied social equality. 

British rule and English education have roused 
in us new aims, new aspirations, and all who are 
actively engaged in the great task of uplifting 
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India are deeply alive to the fact that there can 
be no true uplift for the Indian nation unless and 
until the so-called depressed classes rise with 
them. It has now come to be recognized that the 
present condition of the depressed classes is “ a 
blot on our social arrangements,” and if the 
present state of things is to be continued, we are 
preparing the way for national suicide. More 
hopeful than the recognition by the upper classes 
of the urgent need for the elevation of the 
depressed classes is the consciousness of the latter 
of their present degraded position and their 
ardent desire to improve their lot. Your last 
Conference, *your last Meeting at Chidambaram 
and your Conference to-day is a proof of the 
awakening that has come in you. The first 
great difficulty which every reformer who labours 
for the good of others experiences is the difficulty 
of making the men for whom he works realize 
their condition and the need for reform. It is 
something that there are members of the depressed 
classes who feel keenly their own condition and 
are anxious for their elevation, and I have no 
doubt that, with the sympathy and support of 
enlightened princes like the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
of various high class, high-placed and influential 
Hindus who are advocating your cause in all parts 
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of India, of the various reform movements^that 
are pleading for your elevation, and of the many 
active organizations which I trust will grow large 
m numbers, actively engaged in giving you educa¬ 
tion and in ministering to your comforts, your 
cause is bound to make progress. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, in the matter 
of the elevation of the depressed classes, the 
Government has been more or less content with 
adopting the policy of laissez faire and that they 
have not adopted anything which can be called 
active measures for their elevation. As pointed 
out by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
“ A Government within easy reach of the latest 
thought, with unlimited moral and material 
resources, such as there is in India, should not 
remain content with simply asserting the equality 
of men under the common law and maintaining 
order, but must sympathetically see from time to 
time that the different sections of its subjects are 
provided with ample means of progress.” In the 
matter of providing them with wells and with a 
few tanks, in providing suitable buildings in con¬ 
gested quarters for their dwelling, in offering 
facilities for then* education and in enabling them 
to acquire waste lands for cultivation, I do think 
Government could take more active measures. 
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It is sincerely to be hoped that if the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale’s Elementary Education Bill be 
passed into law, special facilities will be given 
to members of the depressed classes to reap its 
advantages. 

Before I conclude, I wish to take the liberty of 
making a few suggestions. There are a few 
designing people—in and outside the Indian 
community—who from time to time under the 
pretence of serving you try to stir up racial 
animosity and class hatred. We have had enough 
of racial ill-feeling and caste feuds and quarrels 
in this country. It is high time we all recognise 
the faot that no permanent or lasting good can be 
achieved by setting up one community against 
another. 

You must learn the value of organization and 
the use agitation on strictly constitutional lines. 
Nothing is given nowadays unasked. You must 
therefore be constantly agitating for what you 
want. Remember that whatever your position 
may be in Hindu society, in the eyes of the 
British Government all are equal. The law makes 
no distinction against you. I have no doubt that 
in all your legitimate and reasonable efforts to 
improve your condition, you will have the support 
of some at least of the higher classes, even 
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though many among them with vested interests 
may in the beginning work against you. Self- 
confidence is the first thing needed. You can 
never achieve anything good or great without it. 
It is better to have an abundance of it than have 
nothing of it at all. Trust in yourself and you 
will soon find you are making headway in your 
cause. You will have, no doubt, to contend 
against great difficulties. The custom of ages, 
the tyranny of practice and the vested interests 
of millions above yon, you have to battle ’with. 
But you must remember the spirit of the age, the 
forces of time, the sympathy of the educated, the 
support of the Government, and more than every¬ 
thing else, justice and humanity are on your side. 
A cause like yours will succeed and ought to 
succeed, and the Indian who helps in your eleva¬ 
tion, helps the uplift of 50 millions of his un¬ 
fortunate brethren and through them of his coun¬ 
try at large. 


<SL 
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'graphics of Eminent Indians 


A Series of Uniform Booklets each with a Portrait 
Foolscap 8vo. Price 4s. Four each 

Tko aim of this Series is to preseat within a short 
compass sketches of tho lives and careers of all eminent 
Inmans. Each Volume besides giving a succinct 
graphical sketch contains copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the porsonages described The 
Series has been pronounced by the Press to be' “ the 
most wolcomo addition to Indian, biographical and 
critical literature.” 


Dadabhai Naoroji 
Sir P. M. Mehta 
Dinsha Edulji Wacha 
MahadcY Govlnd Ranade 
Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa 
Swami Yivekananda 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
Dr. Rash BeharlGhose 
Lala Lajpafc Ral 
Rayi Yauma 
Toru Dutfc 


K. T. Telang 
Surendranath Banerjea 
Roraesh Chunder Dutt 
Ananda Mohan Bose 
W. C. Bonnerjee 
Budruddin Tyabji 
Sir Syed Ahmed 
Lai Mohun Ghosc 
M. K. Gandhi 
Madan Mohan Malayiya 
Babu Kristo Das Pal 


R. N. Mudholkar 
Pri ce As. 4 Each. / Doz . at^aUme As. 3 each . 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty^treetTMadrasi- 


THE SANJ VARTMAN. Messrs. Natesan & Co. 
are doing a distinct and national service by issuing brief 
sketches of the lives of men who havo played an import¬ 
ant part in the modern epochs of Indian history. 

THE INDU PRAKASH. It goes without saying 
that the lives are well written and the usefulness of the 
brochures is enhanced by copious extracts from the 
epeeches and writings of the subjects of the portraits. 
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A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY 


EDTED BY MR. G. A. NATESAN 


Annual Subscription 
Including Postage. 


r Inland . .Rs. 5 (Five) 

5 Great Britain. Ten Shillings. 
CU. S. A. ..Three Dollars. 


Special Features 

A number of original contributions by well-known 
Indian and English writers on a variety of subjects. 
Critical Reviews of the latest books. Summary of note¬ 
worthy articles in leading English, American and Indian, 
periodicals. Selections from the notable Utterances of 
the Day. Notes and News on Industrial, Commercial 
and Agricultural matters ; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical,Scientific,Personal, Political 
and General Topics. Among other special attractions of 
the “Review” may bo mentioned ‘Current Events,’ 
• Diary of the Month,’ ‘Indians Outside India,’ Feuda¬ 
tory India,’ ‘Questions of Importance,’ Portraits and 
Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty pages 
(crown quarto) of solid matter. 

•Single Copy, As. Eight; Annual Subscription, Rs. 5 only. 

If you have 7iot already seen “ The Indian Review,” 
send a two-anna postage stamp for a free specimen copy 
to Messrs . G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers , j <£ 4, 
Suvlcurama Chetty Street , Georgetown, Madras . 


PROF. JADUNATH SARKAR, M.A., has the fol¬ 
lowing to say of the Indian Review while speaking of 
the reference books he consulted in the preparation of 
his book “ Economics of British India”:—I have been 
greatly helped by the 'old files of the Indian Review 
(Natesan) which contain a large fund of accurate infor¬ 
mation on Indian economic questions, not to be easily 
gathered elsewhere. 
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The Indian National Congress 

An Account of Its Orio-in t-l _ 


An Accost of Its Origin and Its Growth 
Full Text of all the Presidential Ailiir!« " 
Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions 
Extracts from all the Welcome aaS!.* 
Notable Utterances on the Movement 
Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 

An isan ® xh,l “3t‘va and completa Collection of all 
the Congress Presidential Addresses and the Resolution' 
pa=sod at the sittings of all tho Congresses. The book 

±°r“, tal i1M Xtr e a0tS from tho WeIcomo Addresses deli- 
verod at all the Congresses and several Notable Utter- 
ances on the Congress Movement by men like tho la'-a 
CharlesBradlaugh t Robert Kuight, Sir William Hunter 

ffir riarlea n C |T aCthy l Si ? Eiohard Garth, Lord Cromer,’ 
tho'wuf Dllk ,® and others - An attractive feature of 
the book is a collection of tho portraits of all tho Con 
gross Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100pp. Crown erm 
Hrlce Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “ Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

-,n0°wel w£ <hi11 — Th ° book seema to 1110 a very completa 
and well-chosen summary and it is ono which will be 

reference pe ° pl ° beSil3eS myself foc tha Purpose of 

«?[ r ® er . b ert Roberts, M. P.—The record of the work 
of the National Congress is not only of extreme interest 
but will be most useful in future as a source of informa¬ 
tion as to the progress of enlightened opinion iu India 
people many <1Uestiou3 deeply afiectin S the welfare of the 

G. A. Natesau <k uo„ Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras', 

.THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW.-Tho Indian 

statesman, politician, or publicist could scarcelv have- 
|ot 'donated" The a ina^ b0 M tt Tona^ Conp‘r““ 










SELECT OPINIONS ON 

“THE INDIAN REVIEW” 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland , Toronto, Canada.—" I 
read your ‘Review* with great interost and profit. * * • 
I wish the ‘Indian Review ’ could be placed in 
many public libraries in Canada, the United States 
and England. It would do a silent but telling work.” 

The Late Mr. William Digby, C.IE. “* * * 
In its way—an admirable way—I think the ‘Review,* 
which emanates from Madras, is an exceptionally in¬ 
teresting monthly publication, and I congratulate 
Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly 
‘Review/ but on tho excellence of its load/’ 

Mr. J. Herbert Roberts , M . P.— “Let me congra¬ 
tulate you on the admirable editorials of thi3 interesting 
monthly. I appreciate highly your many services to 
the cause of progress in India.” 

The Tribune.—A storehouse of pleasant and in¬ 
structive reading. 

The Educational Review.— There is no periodical 
in India which approaches it for the money. It caters for 
all readers, and should provo a welcomo addition to tho 
reading tables of first-grade colleges. 

Sir William Wedderburn ‘ An excellent Madras 
Magazino.’ 

'JS’The annual subscription to tho Indian Rcvicio is 
Rs. 5 (Five) only per annum including postage. Subscrip¬ 
tion can commence from any month. If you have not 
already seen the Review send postage stamps for As. Two 
fora free specimen copy to G. A. Natosaii & Co., Madras. 

G, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chettv Street, Madras. 


THE INDIAN PATRIOT : The standard of excel- 
lenee both in the matter of style and substance which 
this ‘Review’ has been enjoying for long is still kept up 
which undoubtedly speaks much of the energy and 
ability of the Editor. 

MR. JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD* M.P. 1 

read it (the Indian Review ) every month, sometimes 
right from beginning to end and I find it most profitable. 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN s “An Excellent 
Madras Magazine.” 








?PADABHA1 NAOROJI’S 

SI-EECHES AND WRITINGS. 



This is tho first attempt to bring under one cover an 
exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the speeches 
and writings of the venerable Indian patriot, DadabLai 
Khoroji. The first part is a collection of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that ho delivered before tho 
Indian National Congress on tho three occasions that ho 
presided over that assembly; all the speeches that he 
delivered in the House of Commons and a selection of the 
speeches that he delivered from tune to time in England 
and India. The second part inclrdes all his statements 
to tho Welby Commission, a number of papers relating 
to tho admission of Indians to the Services and many 
other vital questions of Indian administral on. Tho 
appendix contains, among others, the full text of his 
evidence before the Welby Commission, his statement to 
tho Indian Currency Committee of 1898, bis replies to 
the questions put to him by the Public Service Cominit- 
tco on East Indian Finance. Dadabhai has been in the 
active service of his motherland fur over sixty years and 
during this long period he has been steadily and strenuous¬ 
ly working for tho good of his countrymen ; it is hoped 
that his writings and speeches which are now presented 
in a handy volume will be welcomed by thousands of his 
admiring countrymen. 


8S0 pages, Crown Octavo: 

Rs. 2. T; Subscribers of the “ Indian ReviewRs. 1-8. 
O: A; Natesan & Co., Sunkurania Ckefcty Street, Madras. 




SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN.-rbe volume 

o») Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is also an unnouru of fiats 
and figures. ujj 


THE MORNING POST -A vmy handy H»d well, 
printed record of the Pursi Parliamentarian's care *i\ The 
book will doubtless have a big h tie, for it doals vvirh and 
cnroincles official opinion on some of the most important 
politmal problems of to-day. A . excellent portrait of 
voVunie a(labhai Na ° rojl form8 frontispiece to the 
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The “Friends of India’’ Series 


This is a new Series of short biographical sketches of 
eminent men who have labourod for the good or India, 
which the Publishers venture to think will bo a welcome 
addition to the political and historical literature of the 
country. These biographies are so written as to form a 
gallery of portraits of permanent interest to the student 
as well as to the politician. Copious extracts frpm ^ho 
speeches and writings of the “ Friends of India on 
Indian Affairs aro given in the sketches. Each volume 
has a frontispiece and is priced at As. 4 a copy. 

Lord Morley Charles Bradlaugh 

LordRipon John Bright 

Sir William Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 

Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hurnc 

Lord Minto Sir Henry Cotton 

Edmund Burko Lord Macaulay 

The Leader :—Will be a welcome addition to the 

political and historical literature of the country. 

The Modern Review On the cover of each volumo is 
printed a portrait of tho subject of the sketch and tho 
stories are told in a lively and interesting rnannor, wijh 
short extracts from notable speeches delivered. The 
series should be welcome to the public. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine Useful little 
biographies of well-known men and women. These keep 
us up to date, and tho price, four annas each, makes a 
small library possible for all. 

As. 4 each . 6 [Six) at a time As. 3 each. _ 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 


SELECT PRESS:0PINI0NS. 

THE HARVEST FIELD .—The books are not 
intended to give a detailed biography of these eminent 
men; they are, what they are called, sketches, and as 
such, give one a general idea of their life and work. The 
little books are written in a pleasant style, and contain 
extracts from the important speeches of these men. 

THE EMPIRE. -'Admirable little biographies. 
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HON, MR. GOKHALE’S SPEECHES 

Pliis is the first colloction of his speeches and inav 
cteim to be fairly exhaustive, no important pronounce¬ 
ment of his having been omitted. The book contains four 
parts and an appendix. Tho first part includes all his 
utterances in tho Supremo legislative Council and in 
tho Bombay Legislative Council; tho second all his 
-Congress Speeches, including his Presidential Address at 
Benares ; the third, speeches in appreciation of Hume 
Naoroji, Ranade, Mehta and Baunerjea; tho fourth* 
miscellaneous speeches delivered in England and India* 
Tho appendix contains tho full text of his evidence both 
in chiof and in cross-examination before tho "VVelby 
Commission and various papers. These cover nearly a 
quarter of a century of a most strenuous, selfless and 
• active public life and embrace tho wholo range of topics 
that ha vo engaged and aro still engaging tho attention of 
tho public. Pull of instruction on every point and 
breathing in every line the moral fervour which is Mr. 
Gokhale’s supremo characteristic, this volume, tho pub¬ 
lishers vonture to hope, will command wide popularity. 

Crown 8vo., 1,100 pages, Cloth Gilt 
Xs. 3. To Subscribers of the •' Indian Review,” Us. 2-8 • 


The Statesman. — Not only the admirers of Mr. 
Gokbalo, bub all thoso who wish tostudy tho political and 
economical situation in this country fairly will welcome 
the volume of his collected speeches which has just been 
published by Messrs. Natesan & Co., Madras, the well- 
known publishers of tho Indian Review. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madras. 

The Manchester Guardian .—Although a keen politic 
cian he is honoured and liked by his opponents, whether 
these belong to the upholders of the existing administra¬ 
tion or to the Extremists who wage war with that 
administration by methods which Mr. Gokhale condemns, 
his followers admire and love him. Collections of speech¬ 
es, many of them delivered in debate, necessarily suffer 
from the drawback that they represent only one side 
•of the questions discussed, bub students of Indian 
affairs will do well to peruse Mr. Gokhale’s vigorous and 
•eloquent utterances. He represents a very important- 
school of Indian political thought. 
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Essays on Indian Art, Industry & Educatio 

BY E. B. HAVELL 
Late Principal,' Government School of Arts, Calcutta. 

“ Author of Jildian Sculpture and Painting,” etc. • 
All these Essays deal witli questions which continue' 
to possess a> living interest. The superstitions which: 
they attempt, to dispel still loom largely in popular 
imagination, and the reforms they advocate still remain 

to be carried out. * • * * . m u d • i 

Contents :—The Taj and Its Designers, The Revival 
of Indian Handicraft, Art and Education in India, Ait> 
and University Reform in India, Indian Administration, 
and 4 Swadeshi ’ and the tJses of Art. 

.'select opinions. 

The Englishman, Calcutta.- Mr. HavoU’s research-; 
es and conclusions are always eminently readable. 1 
His pen moves with his mind and his nund is dovoted to » 
the restoration of Indian Art to the position it formerly 
occupied in the life of the people, to its reclamation from 
the degradation into which Western ideals, falsely applied,, 
have plunged it, aud to its application as an inspiring 
force to all Indian progress and development. * * * It is 
full of expressions of high' practical utility, and ontircl} 
free from the jargon of the posturing art enthusiast. 

, The Modern Review.— Wc may at once express our 
emphatic conviction that it is a remarkable book, aestin 
od to leave its impress on the current thought of India, 
and to guide her efforts into new channels, to her great 
glory and honour, Crown 8vo., 200 pp. 

Re.l~4* To Subscribers of t he “ Indian Beviev, lie. J. 

G. A. Natesan & Oo, a Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


THE HARVEST FIELD. Anything that will make 

India more beautiful appeals powerfully to us. 

The Essays are interesting. 

THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT . All arc thoughtful 
and inspiring articles and stimulate the reader to think, 
of new paths for the rising generation and avoid beaten 
but overcrowded tracks in which many young men 
are Btill content to walk. 
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<. The Reform Proposals.—A Handy Volume of 1GO 
pages containing the full text of Lord Morley’s Despatch, 
th6 Despatch of the Government of India, the Debate in 
‘the House of Lords, Mr. Buchanan’s statement in the 
"House of Commons, and the Hon. Mr. Gokhale’sscheme 
presented to the Secretary of State for India and also tho 
full text of his ‘speech^ at tho Madras Congress on the 
< Reform Proposals. Price As. 6. Reduced to As. 4. 

India’s Annual Congress and Conferences.—Contain¬ 
ing the Inaugural aud Presidential Addresses delivered at 
the Sessions of the Congress and tho Industrial, Social, 
’Tlieistio and Temperance Conferences held at Calcutta, 
Surat, Madras, Lahore and Allahabad. Five Uniform 
Volumes, As. 12 each. The 5 Vols. at a time, 
•Re. 1-14. 

The Indian Industrial Conference.—Full text of 
jt-ho Inaugural and Presidential Speeches and Papers, 
read and submitted together with tho Resolutions passed 
at tho Conferences hold at Calcutta, Surat and Madras. 
Three Uniform Volumes. Ro. leach; Three at a time, 
Rs. 2. 

The Swadeshi Movement.—A Symposium by Repre¬ 
sentative Indians and Anglo-Indian3. An excellent and 
authoritative collection of official and non-official views. 
Re. 1. To Siibscribers of the %i Indian Review /Is. 12 m 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE ALLAHABAD AND NAGPUR CONG¬ 
RESS, CONFEkENCES AND conventions. 

—A collection of the presidential addresses, delivered at: 
The Indian .National Congress, the Indian Industrial 
Conference, the Indian Social Conference, ete, v;ith a 
Valuable Appendix. Price As. 6. 

Uniform with thk above - The Lahore Congress 
and Conferences, the Calcutta Congress and Conferences, 
the Surat Congress arid Conferences, the Madrss 
Congress and Conferences. Price As 6 each. 5 Vols. 

; at a> time Ro. 1-14. 
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INDIAN T^SiaES 

AMUSING READING.—Annas Four Each. 

New Indian Tales. —Nineteen amusing and in¬ 
structive) tales. By Mr. C, Hayavadana Rau, Fello \7 of 
the Anthropological Institute, London, Price /4s. 4. 

Tates of Raya and Appaji. —By T. M. Sundaram. 

Sixteen amusing and instructive stories. Tho stories ara 
characterised by a great deal of wit arid humour. Price 
/4s. 4 . 

Tates of Komati Wit and Wisdom .—Twenty-fivo 
amusing and instructive stories. By 0. Hayavadana Rau, 
b.a m B.n. Price As, 4\ 

Tales of Tennall Raman. —The famous Court 
Jester of Southern India. Twenty-one Amusing Storio 3 , 

By Pandit S. M.Nabosa Sastri. Third'Edition. As. 4 . 

Folklore of the Telugus. —A collection of forty-two 
highly amusing and instructive talos. By G.R.Subramiah 
Pantulu. Price As. 4. 

Tales of Mariada Raman. Twonty-one Amusing 
Stories. By P. Ramachandra Row Avergal, Retired 
Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. Price As. 4. 

The Son-in-Law Abroad, and other Indian folk-talcs 
of Fan, Folly, Cleverness, Cunning, Wit aad Humour, 

By P. Ramachandra Rao, d.a., b.l., Retired Statutory 
Civilian, Second Edition. As. 4. 


Maitreyi: A Vodic Story in Six Chapters. By 
P andit Sita uath Tattvabhushan. Second Edition. As. 4 a 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Madras Mail:— A delightful collection of witty 
taleB and anecdotes. The Stories are quaint and clever. 

The Madras Standard ,:—Popular Tales abounding in 
fan and humour .... Ought to be of great interest- 
and amusement especially to the foreign reader and tho 
folklorist. The book is well suited to while away agree¬ 
ably enough an idle half-hour during a railway journey, 

lhe Christian Patriot :—Tho skilful narration of 
amusing incidents is excellent. 
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JHE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

A SYMPOSIUM BY 

Representative Indians and Anglo-Indians 
Contents .—Dadabhai Naoroji; H. H. Tho Gack- 
war of Baroda; Tko Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhalo ; The Hon. 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghoso; Tho Hon. Sir Vitaldas Damodar 
Thackersey ; Tho Hon. Md. Yusuf Khan Bahadur ; Mrs. 
Annie Besant; Rajah Peary Mohun Mukerjee; Sister 
Nivedita; Lala Lajpat Rai; Dewan Bahadur K. Krislica- 
•swamy Row; The JHon. Mr. Harikishen Hal; Babu 
Burondranath Banorjea; Rai Bahadur Lala BaijNatli; 
Dewan Bahadur Ragunatlia Row; Romesli Chundcr 
Dutt, c.t.e., i.e.s.; Mr. A 0 Chandhuri; Hon. Mr. 
Parokh ; Mr. D. E. Wacha; Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya; Mr. Aswini Kumar Datta; The Hon. Mr, 
Krishnaswamy Iyer; Hon. Mr. Ambica Charau Muzum- 
dar; Dewan Bahadur Ambalal S. Desai; Mr. G. S. 
Arundale; Sir Charles Elliot, Mr, David Gostling; 
Rajah Prithwipal Singh, Rai Bahadur P. Ananda 
Charlu, c.i.e, ; Sir E. C. r uck, k.c.s.i. ; Dr. AnaDdaK. 
Coomaraswamy; Mr. Mu o bur Rahman; Abdul Rasul, 
Esq., Bar.-al-Law \Babu Tara PrasannaMukcrji; Dewan 
Bahadur Govindaragliava Iyer; Mr. Abdul Halim Ghuz- 
navi; Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar; His Honor Sir 
Herbert T. White; Mr. Charles W. McKinn; Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak ; Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghose; Pandit 
Rambaj Dutt; Mr. Mushir HosainKidwai, Bar.-at-Laio 0 
Tho book also contains the views of H. E. Lord Minto, 
H. E. Sir Arthur Lawlcy, H. H. Sir Andrew Fraser and 
Lord Ampthill. 

Price Re . /. To Subscribers of the 44 Review ” As> J2 0 
-G, A. Natesan & Co., SunkuramaChatty Street, Madras* 
THE JAME JAMSHAD.- We consider this book 

worthy of special sfcudv. 

the CHRISTIAN PATRIQT—Ought to be in 

the hands of every newspaper man and of every one who 
wants to know something about India’s industrial 
position. 

SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K. C. I- E—Students 

■of economics and of social science throughout the world 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Nat-esan for 
tho admirable series of little volumes containing all 
-these valuable speeches and essays. 




THE ALLAHABAD AND NAGPUR' 
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Congress, Conferences and Conventions • 

A Collection of the Presidential Addresses' 
DELIVERED AT 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
THE INDIAN .INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL. CONFERENCE 
THE TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE 
INDUSTRIAL ' & AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 
THF. COMMON SCRIPT CONFERENCE 
THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE 
MAHOMEDAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
THE CONVENTION' OF RELIGIONS 
THE THEISTIC CONFERENCE 
THE INDIAN LADIES’ CONFERENCE 
THE KSHATRIYA CONFERENCE 
THE HINDU-MOSLEM CONFERENCE 
WITH A VALUABLE APPENDIX 


As. 12. To Subscribers of the" Indian Review,'" As. 6. 

UNIFORM. WITH THE ABOVE 
THE LAHORE CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE CALCUTTA CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
• THE. SURAT CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 
THE MADRAS CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES 


Price -4s. 6 each. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., SunUuramaCheUy Street, Madras. 


THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES- 

— Full text of the Inaugural aud Presidential Speeches 
and Papers read and submitted, together with the Reso¬ 
lutions passed at the Conferences held at Calcutta, 
Surat and Madras. 3 Uniform volumes. 

lie. 1 each. Three at a time, Rs„ 2. 


The Christian Patriot :—Part of the present in¬ 
terest in industrial matters in Southern India at least, 
is due in considerable treasure to the assiduity of this 
well-known firm in this direction for years past ever 
since the industrial problem began to attract notice. 
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Morley’s Indian Speeches 
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An Enlarged and up-to-date Collection 

Contents :—Indian Budget Speech foe 1906. Indian 
Budget Speech for 1907. Speech at Arbroath. The 
Partition of Bengal. Indian Excise Administration. 
British Indians in the Transvaal. Tho Need for Reform. 
The Condition of India. Speech at tho Civil Service 
Dinnor. The Reform Proposals. Second Reading of 
Indian Councils Bill. "'The Creation of Provincial Exe¬ 
cutive Councils. Third Reading of the Indian Councils 
Bill. Tho Hindu-Mahomedan Problem. The Forward 
Policy. Back to Lord Lawrence, The War on the 
Frontier. The Government of India. Also the Full 
Text of his Despatch on the Indian Reform Proposals. 
Au appreciation of Lord Morley, and a good portrait. 


Select Notices 

“Opportune Publication * * * Ought to prove an 

invaluable book in tho book-shelf of overy Indian 
Politician and Journalist .’’—The Indian World. 

“ Should command a wide and ready sale .’*—The 

Empire, 

Double Crown 8yo. 300 Pages. 

Re /. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review' 1 As, 12. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras- 


DR. RASH BEHARI GHOSE’S SPEECHES.- 

An Exhaustive and Comprehensive Collection. Includes 
all this utterances in the Viceregal Council, his protest 
against the retrograde policy of Lord Curzon’s Indian 
administration, nnd the splendid Address of Welcome 
which he delivered as Chairman of the Reception Coip- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta,, 
also the full text of the undelivered presidential Addresa 
to the Surat Congress. (With a potrait.) 

Price As. 12. To Subscrib&'s of the “Review” As. 8. 

O, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras- 
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be ^Indians of South Africa 

Helots within the Empire ! How they are Treated. 

BY H. S. L. POLAK, Editor, Indian Opinion. 

This book is the first extended and authoritative de¬ 
scription of the Indian Colonists of South Africa, the 
treatment accorded to them by their European fellow- 
colonists, and their many grievances. The^ book is 
devoted to a detailed examination of tho disabilities 
of Indians in Natal, the Transvaal, tho Orange River 
Colony, the Cape Colony, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Portuguese Province of Mozambique. To these are 
added a number of valuable appendices. 

Price Re . /. To Subscribers of the u Revieiu” As . 12* 
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M. K. GANDHI .VSYifS 

This Sketch describes the early days of Mr. M. K. 
Gaudhi’s life, his mission and work in South Africa, 
his character, his strivings, and his hopes. A 
perusal of this Sketch, together with the selected 
speeches and addresses that are appended, gives, a pecu¬ 
liar insight into the springs of action that have impelled 
this remarkable and saintly man to surrender every 
material thing in life for tho sake of an ideal that ho evor 
essays to realise, and will be a source of inspiration to 
those who understand that statesmanship, moderation, 
and selflessness are the greatest qualities of a patriot, 
(With a portrait of Mr. Gandhi .) 

Price Annas Pour. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW.— It is an exhaus¬ 
tive exposition of the whole subject and unfolds a 
terrible and scandalous tale of injustice and oppres¬ 
sion on the part of the South African Colonists. 
Everyone interested in the subject—and which 
educated Indian is not ?—should make a careful 
study of Mr. Polak’s pamphlet which is a most useful 
and opportune contribution to the subject. 
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Glympses of the Orient To=Day 


BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 

Preface.— Tbo following pages are the record of a 
recent ramble through Asia, the author having personally 
visited all the lands about which ho writes, with one or 
two exceptions. 

It is a collection of impressions formed as the write/ 
slowly journeyed from one land to another, living 
amongst the people, as one of them, 

The book falling into the hands of the Indian youth— 
for whom it is especially designed—will be the means of 
inspiring him to work for the uplift of his land. 

Contents :—Asia’s Spell Broken ; How Disillusion¬ 
ment Game; Asia a Menace to the West; Japan’s Im¬ 
perial Droam; Oriental Trade Supremacy ; Autocracy 
to Limited Monarchy ; The Modern Oriental Woman in 
tho Making; Where Woman Has The Uppsr Hand; 
Tbo Modernization of Japan; Flaws in Japanese 
Modernization ; Education in Japan; Japan’s .Material 
Prosperity; Japan: China’s Gadfly; The Celestial 
Student Abroad ; Exit the Old, Enter the New in China ; 
Evolution, Nob Revolution in India; The Spirit of 
MajO Leaving Hindustan; To-Day in Afghanistan i 
Persia Evolving Cosmos Out of Chaos; Rural Life in 
Iran ; Egypt’s Agitation for Autonomy; Egypt’s Prepa¬ 
ration for Self-Government. 

First Edition . Price : Re. One . 

To Stibscribers of the “ Indian Review As. 12. 

G, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 

THE GUZERATI-—Mr. Saint Nihal Singh tells us 
how the impact of the West upon the East has shaken 
the Oriental out of his metaphysical musings and taught 
him to think of the world of to-day, how the new 
awakening is to be traced in all Eastern countries. 
He is an optimist and in favour of an all-sided 
progress. The spirit that runs through the whole book 
is commendable and deserves to be imbibed by the Indian 
youths for whom the book is intended. 
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• Shakespeare’s Chart of Life 

Being Studies op 
HAMLET, KING LEAR, OTHELLO AND MACBETH 
BY THE REV. DR. WILLIAM MILLER, C.I.E. 

CONTENTS. 

KING LEAR AND INDIAN POLITICS 
HAMLET AND THE WASTE OP LIFE 
MACBETH AND THE RUIN OP SOULS 
OTHELLO AND THE CRASH OP CHARACTER 
Dr. Miller does nob appear as an annotator or critic. 
He dreg hig student’s attention especially on the ethical 
side of Shakespeare’s teaching. According to him the 
plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or not, are 
not calculated merely to amuso.^ They have each “an 
inner meaning,” a “central idea,” which it does the 
student good to search out and assimilate. 

Tin Madras Mail .—Dr. Miller has taught Shakespeare 
for over 40 years to hundreds of students, who have 
passed through the Christian Collego. And in his 
classes, if he has enforced or.o lesson more than anothor, 
it has boon that these plays must have boon writton 
with the object, among others, of making plain tho 
moral principles, which underlie the ordinary occurrences 
in human life, and that it is this feature of Shakespeare’s 
Plays which makes them not only an intellectual 
discipline but a means of real benefit to those upon 
whom they have their full and proper influence. 

Rs. 4, To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review ,” Rs. 3 . 

Available Separately Re. One each . 

•G. A. Natcsan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madras, 

THE VOICE OF INDIA.— Wo have no doubt 
that, after perusing the main outlines of Dr. Miller’s 
criticism of these four great tragedies of Shakespeare’s, 
the reader’s interest will be roused for the books 
themselves. 


THE HINDU. * * Every Indian and every Euro¬ 
pean should carefully read through and think over the 
wise observations with which the book is replete. 

THECIVIL AND MILITARY GAZETTE?—Dr. 

Millers book ib full of suggestive thought. 
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on Indian Economics 
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BY THE LATE HAH A DEV GOVIND RANADE. 


Contents : —Indian Political Economy ; the Re¬ 
organisation of Real Credit in India; Netherlands 
India and Culturo System; Present State of Indian 
Manufacture and Outlook of the same; Indian Foreign 
Emigration ; Iron Industry—Pioneer Attempts; Indus¬ 
trial Conference ; Twenty Years' Review of Census 
Statistics; Local Government in England and India; 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia; Prussian Land Legis¬ 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill; the Law of Land 
Sale in British India, 

Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review;' Re. /-<5. 
SELECT OPINIONS. 

India.— Indispensable upon the shelves of every 
student of Indian Politics. 

The Political Science Quarterly.—The author 
not only has a complete command of English but 
uncovers with great skill the mistakes made by tho 
British in applying the maxims of English Political 
Economy to Indian conditions. 

G* A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 

THE WEST COAST SPECTATOR. This is a 

very valuable contribution to Indian Political Economy, 
and should prove extremoly useful just now when 
important questions relating to the development of our 
country’s resources are engaging the attention of the 

people. The book should fin.d a place in all libraries and 
may with advantage be used by all college students and 
others who wish to have information about the country’s 
industrial resources. 
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SANKARACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY 0. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAK, m.a., r..T. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Price /Is. 12. To Subscribers of the “ Review,” /Is. 8,. 


Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism 

A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., l.t. 
Price As. 12, To Subscribers of the “Review,” /4s. 8- 


SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, m.a. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, m.a., b.e,. 

Price As, 12, To Subscribers of the “ Review ” As. 8 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras.. 

The Kaiser-i-hind ,:—We do not think we are 
guilty of any exaggeration when we say that there is no 
Indian firm of publishers which can surpass Messrs. 
G. A. Natesan and Co., of Madras, in point of utilitarian- 

enterprise of a most patriotic character. 

. We repeat, all Indians should. 

feel exceedingly grateful for all these valuable publica¬ 
tions at cheap prices to Messrs. Natesan & Co. But we 
know how ardent, modest, and sober a patriot is the 
head of this most enterprising Indian firm. Mr. G. A, 
Natesan, who is an university graduate, is indeed a 
jewel in Madras and elsewhere in the publications of 
cheap, useful, and handy Indian literature. 
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MAITREYI. 


A VEDIC STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 



The Madras Mail, The story relates to the insti¬ 
tutions and incidents in the lives of people who lived 
4,000 years ago, in the days of the Upanishads, of tho 
pristine glory of philosophic Hinduism. 


Indian Mirror.—Tho author has recalled to life the 
dead bones of a very ancient and classical anecdote, and 
embellished it with his own imagination and philosophi¬ 
cal disquisition. Pandit Sitanath has made the Maitreyi 
of the Vedic age as she should be—catholic, stout¬ 
hearted and intellectual—and has through her mouth 
introduced and discussed many intricate philosophical 
and social topics. We wish this little book every success. 

/ he Bengal Times .—This book deserves to bo 
widely read. 

Indian Witness.— Tho stories of the Svayamvara are 
well told and remind us of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Theosophist. —This brochure (in which some 
historical facts are woven into story form) is worth 
perusing, as it gives the reader a g’lympse into that 
ancient India to which we are endeavouring to return. 
The metaphysical discussion on Self and Not-self 
and the Individual and Universal Self between 
the great sage Yajnavalkya and his two wives, 
the learned Maitreyi and the devoted Katyayani, form 
two very good chapters; and the last one on “A 
Svayamvara has its own charm, while fine touches 
permeate the booklet here and there. 

Price Annas Four. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty St., Madras. 
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My Indian Reminiscences 


By Dr. Paul Deussen 

EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 

In recording my impressions of my trip to India in the 
winter of 1892-93, and thus presenting them to tho puolic 
I have yielded to the wishes of my friends, partly because 
notwithstanding the shortness of my stay in India, I 
was enabled, being favoured by circumstances, to get a 
deeper insight into tho life of the natives than a Euro- 

Pe My U knowi y edgfof Sanscrit, the study of it had been to 
speak, my daily broad for the twenty years previous to 
my trip, was of-immense service. . _ 

What was to be of still greater use to mo in India than 
the knowledge of the ancient and sacrod language of the 
land, was the fact that I had happened to have spent the 
best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
spirit of the Upanishads and the Vedanta based upon 
them; 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; From Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay; 
From Bombay to Peshawar; From Peshawar to Calcutta; 
Calcutta and the Himalayas; From Calcutta to Bombay 
via Allahabad; From Bombay to Madras and Ceylon, 
Homeward Bound. Appendix Philosophy of the \c« 
dnnta. Fareicell to India; A Poem. . 

Crown 8vo. 270 pages, with a frontispieco. 

Price Re* 1-4 . To Subscribers , Re, one , 
gTa, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chctty Street, Madras*. 


THE MERIT OF TrfE BOOK 

Dr. Deussen’s account of his tour throughout India, 
his description of its principal cities, its shrines, pilgri¬ 
mages and its many holy spots, its leading men of 
various communities and classes afford much interesting 
reading. The language in which he describes tho customs, 
ceremonies, manners, traits and traditions of the Indian 
people—not withstanding the shortness of his stay in 
India—shows his profound admiration and love for the 
land which, to use his own words, “ had for years become^ 
a kind of spiritual mother-country ” to him. 
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TAKHHAY1TE REFORMERS OF INDIA 


CRITICAL SKETCHES OF 

their lives and writings 


BY 


To RAJAGOPALA CHARIAR, M.A., E.L. 


CONTENTS.—Nathamuni; Pundarikaksha; Yamuna- 
charya; Sri Ramanujacharya; Sri Vedanta Desika; 
Manavala Malia Muni; and Chaitanya; 

These are a Series of Seven Essays on the Lives and 
Writings of the principal religious reformers of the 
Yaishnavite or Visishtadwaita School of India. The 
treatment is critical and historical; but special promi¬ 
nence has also been given to the literary side of this 
School's activity. A clear account of the growth of 
Vaishnavaism is intended to bo conveyed by these Lives 
of Eminent Reformers, and reference has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines. A special 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Visishtad¬ 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
of Vaishnavaism in Northern India is briefly dealt with 
in the last Essay, that on Sri Chaitanya, wherein that 
great Saint’s career is also fully described. 

Re? L To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review” As. 12, 

G; A. Natesan & Co:, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 

BOMBAY GUARDIAN. The little book can be 
recommended to all persons who care about the sub¬ 
ject, for its interesting biographical notes, its abundance 
of Hindu lore, and its perfect lucidity. 

THE RANGOON SPECTATOR. The above wort 
by Mr. T. Rajagopala Chariar, M. A., B. L., outlines in 
seven Essays of exceptional ability, the development and 
influence of a great behool of Indian philosophy. 





7 Aspects of the Vedanta^ 


CONTENTS. 


The Ycdanfca—Some Reasons for Study. 

The Late Mr. N. Vythinatha Aiyar, ar. A* 
Yeda and the Yedanta. 

The Late Prof. Max Muller 
Yedanta Toward All Religions. 

Swami A bliedananda. 

The Yedanta in Outline. 

Pandit Bitanath Tattvabhushan. 

The Yedanta Religion. 

Professor M. Rangachariar, m. a, 

The Ethics of the Yedanta. 

The Late Mr. N. Vythinatha Aiyar, M, A, 
Kb.o Bahadur Vasudeva J. Kirtikar, 

The Philosophy of the Yedanta. 

Dr. Paul Deussen. 

The Yedanta Philosophy. 

Swami Vivokananda. 
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The Yedantic Doctrine of the Future Life. 

Pandit Sitaoath Tattvabhushan. 


The Yedanta: Its Theory and Practice. 

Swami Saradananda. 


The Yedanta for the World. 

Swami Vivekauanda. 


Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “Review” As. 8 . 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS* 

Valuable little book. The whole book is worthy 

of careful study by everyone interested in theology or 
philosophy. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW. This useful 
•little volume. 

THE PRABUDDHA BHARATA. A worthy compi¬ 
lation. It will repay persual. 
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INDIAN FINANCE 

BY MR. DINSHA EDULJI WACHA. 


This is a most valuable collection of papers relating 
to Indian Finance. It deals with such subjects as The 
Case for Indian Reform ; The Growth of Expenditure ; 
Enhauced Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure ; Reasons 
for the Deficit, etc. No student of Indian Politics 
should be without this handy little volume from the pen 
of one of the most brilliant and authoritative critics- 
of the Indian Financial Administration. 

The Empire.—Mr. Wacha’s book.seeks 

to inform those, who take an interest in the finances of 
the Empire, how imperative is the necessity for effec¬ 
tually checking and controlling expenditure which, for 
some years past, has been allowed to overrun the normal 
revenue at a disquieting pace. Mr. Wacha knows how 
to put his case neatly, and wo invito our readers to- 
study it for themselves. 

The Indian Social Reformer.—It is tho only attempt 
that has been recently made to present a comprehensive 
viow or the movement of revenue and expenditure within 
recent years. 

The Wednesday Review.—Should be in the hands of 
every student of Indian Finance. 

The Daily Post.—A series of brilliant thrusts and 
attacks. A fresh thought-producing guide to a remarkable 
mind. 

The Madras Standard— Students of Indian Finance 
Will find the booklet a most useful work. 


Price As. 4 (Four). 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 


DINSHAW EDULJI WACHA . —This is a sketch 
of Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, the well-known Parsi 
Patriot, and contains a succinct account of his life, his 
varied activities, his eneyclopcedic knowledge, his 
Municipal work, his services to the Congress, and 
copious extracts from his speeches and writings relating; 
among other subjects, to all the important questions of 
Indian Economies and Finance and tho question of the 
apportionment of charges between the United Kingdom 
and India. Price As. 4. 
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G. A. Natesan & Co.’s Publications. 

The Guzerati Many of our countrymen are deeply 
indebted to the head of the enterprising firm of 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, for the valuable publi¬ 
cations they have been placing before the Indian public 
dealing rvith important questions of contemporary 
interest or with the lives and careers of some 
of our foremost Indians, both ancient and modern. 
We do not think there is any other publishing house 
in India that has attempted what Mr. Natesan has 
done with so much success during the last four years 
to instruct public opinion by means of handy, cheap 
and useful publications. Mr. Natesan is not only a 
man of literary attainments but endowed with business 
capacity and sound discernment. He certainly deserves 
to be congratulated on the success of his useful 
publications. 
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The Scmjvarlmcin There are certainly no publish¬ 
ing houses in India that can at all be compared with 
those of Murray, Constable, Blaekie and Macmillan in 
England. Such historic concerns apart, there are very 
few firms that take the trouble of being up-to-date, or 
by the variety of their publications to form and direct 
the public taste or to diffuse useful and interesting 
knowledge among their constituents. Among these few 
Messrs. Natesan and Company of Madras undoubtedly 
occupy the place of honour. The Indian Review^ 
published by Mr. Natesan, is undoubtedly a gem of its 
kind and no cultured Indian cares to be without it. But 
the Review represents only one side of Mr. Natesan s 
activity. Not a month elapses hut this enterprising 
firm brings out elaborate volumes on every kind of 
subject that affects the interests of India and they are 
generally the work of men who know what they are 
writing about. But one of the most popular outputs of 
the firm is the string of short, Buccinct and instructive 
biographies of eminent Indians which are published 
from day to day * * * Messrs. Natesan & Co., are 

■doing a distinct and national service by issuing brief 
sketches of the lives of men who have played an import¬ 
ant part in the modern epochs of Indian History. We 
^thank fully acknowledge the receipt of all these and have 
\ 5 reat pleasure in briefly noticing them. 




POPULAR EDITION 

Essays In National Idealism 

BY ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


<SL 


Contents :—The Deeper Moaning of the Struggle ; 
Indian Nationality; Mata Bharata; The Aims and 
Methods of Indian Arts; Art and Yoga in India; The 
Influence of Modern Europo on Indian Art; Art of the 
East and of the West; The influence of Greek on Indian 
Art ; Education in India; Memory in Education ; 
Christian Missions in India; Swadeshi; Indian Music ; 
Music and Education in India; Gramophones—and why 
not? 

Select Opinions 


“ The Indian National Movement appears to us to have 
entered a new phase, and the publication of the present 
volume from Dr, Coomaraswamy’s pen marks a definite 

stage in the progress of that movement.It is clear 

that a very important step has been taken to promote the 
cause of Indian Nationalism along Indian as distinguish¬ 
ed from Western lines by the publication of the work.”— 
Dawn Magazine, 

« Ono could hardly bo propared for the vigour of tnought 
and masculine energy of English, by which they are 
marked.Their author is a logical and uncompro¬ 
mising reactionary.Yet we cannot deny the beauty 

and truths of the pure ideal as he so nobly and persis¬ 
tently holds it up before us.We think the book he 

has written to be cf surpassing value .”—Modern Review. 
Re: /f "To Subscribers of the ** Indian Review ,” As. 12: 


G; A; Nafcesan & Co;, Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL LIBRARY SERIES. 

—Every one of the volumes, big and small, Messrs. 
Natesan haveof recent years published contains views of 
India and Indian current history and forms most reliable 
references of the great social and mental movements 
now pulsating throughout India, Wo would suggest 
that all their publications of the sorb of the four 
volumes now before us be classed as The Indian 
National Library Series , for beyond question their pub¬ 
lication is forming a library of national literature for 
India .—Moulmtin Advertiser. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF 

^INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

SOME LESSONS FROM AMERICA 

By Mrs. Saint Nihal Singh 

AUTHOR OP 
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** ^ LQ House Hygienic ” “ My Favourite Recipes ’* 
*“How to Make Good Things lo Eat ” 

“ Virtues of Varnish gtfe. 


TABLE OP CONTENTS 

Page 

Publisher’s Preface . i 

Where Farming is a Profitable Pastime .. l 
How The American Govt. Helps The Farmer .. 30 
The Relation of Manure to The Crop .. .. G5 
Plant Breeding in America .. .. .. 92 

How They Raise Rice in America .. .. 102 

Wheat-Growing in America.127 

Making Money out of Milk ,.147 


Crown 8vo, 1G0 pages 
Price Re. I. To Siibseribers, ,4s. J2. 


G. A. Natcsan & Co., Sunknrama Chatty Street, Madras. 

G. A. NATESAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 

2hc Indian Nation :—Cultured, energetic and enter¬ 
prising publishers of Madras. . . ; 

Kay as t ha Messenger :—The worthy publishers 
have laid the educated classes under a deep debt of 
-gratitude by placing before them interesting, useful 
■and cheap publications. S al 

„ T ! 1 ?. Moulmein Advertise?':- The many valuable 
booklets published by Messrs. Natesau & Cn 
subjects of the deepest interest and value to India 
should fill a recognised place in the lihrarv oF 
Student of India, past and present. y ° f 6Very 








THE CONGRESS 

Movement. Leaders. Subjects. 

The Indian National Congress.— An account of its 
origin and growth. Full text of all the Presidential 
Addresses. Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions. 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses. Notable 
Utterances on the Movement. Portraits of all the 
Congress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 3. To Subscribers of tho “Indian 
Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches.— An up-to-date, ex¬ 
haustive and comprehensive collection. With a portrait. 
Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 

Recent Indian Finance.— By Mr. Dinsha Edulji 
Waclia. A valuable collection of papers relating to 
Indian Finance, etc. Price As. 4 . 

Indians of South Africa. —Ilolots within tho Empiro » 
How they are Treated. By H. S. L. Polak:. Re. 1. To 
Subscribers of tho “Indian Review,” As. 12. 

Ookhale’s Speeches.— An exhaustive and compre¬ 
hensive collection of his speeches, with a biographical 
sketch and a portrait. Over 1,000 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” Rsi 2-8. 

9 Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s Speeches.— As. 12. To 

Subscribers of tho “ Indian Review,” As. 8. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Cketfcy Street, Madras, 
Romcsli Chunder Dutt Says “ I have perused 
a great portion of the Congress literature as 
published in a handy volume by the enterprising pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. Natesan ; and to those who desire honestly 
to know the aims and aspirations of the educated men of 
India* I honestly recommend a perusal of this 
valuable publication. An honest critic will find in this 
volume—from the first page to the last—a sincere 
desire to support and sustain the Government by the 
co-operation of the people. 
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GRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN IND 

BY JIR. SEEDICK R. SAYANI 




WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 

SIR VITALDHAS DAMODAR THACKERSE¥ 
Contents :—Agriculture ; Rice ; Wheat; Cotton ; 
Sugar-Cane ; Jute * Oilseeds; Acacia; Wattle Barks ; 
Sunn Hemp; Camphor; Lemon-Grass Oil; Ramie ; 
Rubber; Minor Products: Potatoes; Fruit Trade; Lac 
Industry; Tea and Coffee; Tobacco ; Manures; Subsidiary 
Industries; Sericulture; Apiculture; Floriculture; 
Cattle-Farming; Dairy Industry ; Poultry-Raising ; An 
Appeal, 

Sir Vitaldhas Thackorsey writes 

Mr. S. R. Sayani, I think, has given valuable informa¬ 
tion regarding the present state and futuro possibilities 
of the principal cultivated crops of India. 

Re. /. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review” As. 12. 


Mr. W. II. Sharp, Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 44 Agricultural Industries in India” by Seedick 
R. Sayani, prico Rupee One, and published by G. A. 
Natesr.ii & Co., Esplanade, Madras, is recommended as 
a book suitable for tho Libraries of Secondary Schools 
in this Presidency. 

II. E. The Governor oe Bombay hopes that it may 
have a wido circulation and stimulate the introduction 
of tho improvements which are so necessary if India is to 
reach Its full economic development as a producing 
country; 

G. A, Natesan & Co.. Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras. 


THE MOST ENTERPRISING OF PUBLISHERS. 

The Provincial Times: —Messrs. G. A. Natesan, 
Publishers, Esplanade, Madras, have issued a series of 
books not alone of interest to a general reader, but of 
value as references and historical records. 

The Indian Witness :^~G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras, are making quite a name for themselves by their 
varied publications. 

The Empire :—That ferociously enterprising firm of 
publishers, Messrs, G. A. Natesan &^Co., Madras. 
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CONTENTS:— The Hindu Kings; Early Muhammadan 
Kings ; The Moghul Emperors ; Modern Delhi; Some 
Delhi Sights; Monuments at Delhi; The Storming of 
Delhi; The City Gazetteer; Lord Lytton’s Durbar; 
Lord Curzon’s Durbar. 

In the preparation of this book free use has been 
made of Mr. Fanshawe’s Delhi: Past and Present^ more 
especially in the compilation of its last Chapter ; of Dr. 
Fergus son’s Eastern and Indian Architecture in the 
description of its great architectural glories—without 
which no book on Delhi could be either complete or 
comprehensive ; of the revised Imperial Gazetteer for 
the latest statistics relating to the city; of Captain 
Trotter’s Nicholson for a description of the storming 
of Dehli; and of Mr. Reynold-Ball’s Tourist's India for 
a succinct account of its far-famed Mutiny Sites. Besides 
the standard writers on Indian History and the 
accounts of European and other travellers to India 
during the Moghul period, much interesting information 
has been gleaned from Mr. Abbott’s Through India with 
the Prince \ Mr. Percival Landon’s Under the Sun , 
Mr. G. W. Steevens’ In India , Genl. Sir Hugh Gough’s’ 
Old Memories , and Mr. Kerr’s From Charing Cross 
to Dehli . In the writing of the first three Chapters 
valuable matter has been derived from the Malta - 
bharata, the great Indian Epic; Todd’s Rajasthan; 
Feris hta’s History ; Elliot’s Mahomedan Historians ; 
Mr. Elphinstone’s History of India; Ibn Batuta’s 
Travels; Ball’s Tavernier; the Aiy-ni- Akbari; and 
the ilf emoirs of Timur and Baber 0 

The book contains a Map of Delhi and thirty 
Illu8trattions. 

PRICE RE, 1-8 AS» 


To Subscribers of the “Indian ReviewRe. 1-4 As, 
•"G. A. Nafcesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetfcy Street, Madras, 




SWA!I VIVEKANANDA 

An Exhaustive & Comprehensive Collection op 

HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

THIRD EDITION. 

This pub lication is the first of its kind. It is the most 
exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the work of 
Swami Vivekananda hitherto published. It contains, 
among others, his eloquent character sketch of “ My 
Master his celebrated lecture at the great Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago ; all the important una valuable 
speeches delivered in England, America and India on 
GnanaYoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta, and 
Hinduism ; selections from the inspiring speeches ho 
gave, in reply to addresses of welcome that were present¬ 
ed to him at different towns and cities in India, during 
his historic journey from Colombo to Almora, on his 
return from America ; a choice collection of the contri¬ 
butions of the Swarai to various papers and periodicals 
hitherto not available in book from ; some of his private 
letters to friends ; and a selection from his poems. 

detailed contents. —My Master; Hinduism 

as a Religion ; Reply to the Addresses of Congratula¬ 
tions from Madras and Calcutta; The Ideal of Uni¬ 
versal Religion; God in Everything; Immortality; Is 
the Soul Immortal; The Freedom of the Soul; Maya 
and Illusion ; Maya and the Conception of God ; Maya 
and freedom; The Real and the Apparent Man; The 
Absolute and Manifestation ; Urity in Diversity; The 
Cosmos ; The Macrocosm ; Realization ; Karma Yoga ; 
Metaphysics in India; Re-incarnation ; Bhakti or Devo¬ 
tion ; Vedanta ; The Vedanta in Indian Life; The Mis¬ 
sion of the Vedanta ; The Sages of India ; Christ, The 
Messenger; The Relation of Buddhism to Hinduism • The 
True Method of Social Reform ; The Reform of Caste* 
Education on National Lines ; The Conquest of the 

M°nir l ? d r Thought; The Himalayas; Max 
Muller—A Vedantist; Japan Poems. Contains also 
Four Portraits . PRICE RS- TWO- 

To Subscribers of the" Indian Review, ” Be, 1-8. 


G. A. Nafceaan & Co., 4, Sunkurama Chetfcy 8t„ 


Mndra 
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i SANKARACHARY AIS 

•' SELECTED WORKS: ' * ' 


•anskrlt Text and English Translation 


By Mr. S. VENKATARAMANAN, b.a. 
Containing moro than 700 verses in all and including 
among others the following:—Dakshinamurthi-Stotra 
Hari-Stuti, Dasasloki, Satasloki. Sadaohara, Atmabodha.' 
Vakyayntti, Vakyasudha, Svatmanirupanam, Aparoksha- 
nubliati. 

Bound in Cloth. Price Re. 1-8. 

To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,” Re One 



yp^NisHAias 

Text in Devanagari, Sankara’s Commentary and 
English Translation Published by 
V. C. SESHACHARI, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 

Yds. I. II. & V. Translated by SJLTARAMA SASTRIAK 
Vols. III. & IY. Translated by Pandit GANGANATHA 


CLOTH BOUND 
I.—Isa Kena and Mundaka 
IL—The Katha & Prasna 00 

III*—The Chandogya—• v ** 

tv Sf’ rfc i~ The First * Adhyayas 

IY.—The Ghandogya— L 

Part II—-The last 4 Adhyayas 
Y.—Aifcareya & Taittrlya 

AVAILABLE FOR SALE SEPARATELY. 


Rs. A. 

2 0 
1 8 

2 0 

1 8 
1 4 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Suukurama Chetty Street, Madras e 


A PILE OF USEFUL LITTLE BOOKS. 

Bombay Guardian We have to thank those most? 
•enterprising publishers, Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co., 
of Madras, for a pile of useful little books. This is the 
firm that brings out The Indian Review . That 
firm has stopped entirely—out of tho common run of 
Indian publications,and in place of supplying a market— 
work which always affords room for fresh enterprise— 
it has created a market, by boldly devising and turning 
•out books which people ought to want and soon learn 
to want. 





THE BHAGAVAD-GSTA 

With the text in Deyanagari and 
an English Translation 
BY MRS. ANNIE EESANT. 

fiote.— It has long been my ambition to P la ^ 
reach of tbo English-reading public a cheap edit ion of 
the Bhugavad-Glta with the text m tlevanagan and au 
English translation of the same. Mrs. Annie Bcsant, 
that warm and tried friend of India 
our land it were vain to count, has onabiod m - • 
that ambition by generously granting the use 
English translation. It is devoutly liopcd that this great 
scripture of tho Hindus will find a p a- c , ! 11 jq yy’Kg AK. 
bo nes both in India and elsewhere.-G. A. IS A ULbAi-N- 

Price per copy, 4s. 2 (Two). 

When ordering mention the number of copies. 
lisr’ Stamps wit! not he received 

The Prabudha Bharala.— In clearness of type, in size 
and shape, the book loaves nothing to be desired. We 
can heartily recommend it to all who wan. a trus 
pocket-edition of the Gita. 

The Modern Review—Mr. Natosan isbidding fair to be 
tbHndSf Ro^dge This finely pnntod edrtim. o a 
well-known and excellent translation h® “ n 
offered at an impossibly cheap price, m 4 it should make 

it> way to every Indian hom e and hea . ___ 

G. A; Natosan & Co., Sunkuramn hetty Street, Madras. 

MRS. ANNIE BESANT. A sketch of her Life 
and her Services to India. With copious extracts from 
her speeches and writings. With a portrait. 64 pages. 
Price Annas Four. 

NATION-BUILDING, a Stirring appeal to Indians.. 
Suggestions for the building of the Indian Natioi 
Edacationa^jiho haeis of. National Life ; National Un 
<V r H A'H'V Two. 
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